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HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATEs.,* 


The time has come for a reproduction of 
Richard Hildreth’s History of the United 
States, and it well deserves a place in the neat 
and uniform series of standard historical works 
now in progress of publication by the Harpers. 
Although the first series of Hildreth, which 
brought the narrative down to the organization 
of the Government under the Federal Con- 
stitution in 1789, was published thirty-one 
years ago, and the second series, which con- 
tinued the narrative to the close of the 16th 
Congress, 1821, appeared three years later, the 
work is to-day the best general history of the 
United States that is on the market. Except- 
ing the popular and school compendiums, it 
comes down nearer to our own times than any 
other; it is singularly calm, dispassionate and 
impartial, and is free from fine writing, sen- 
timental rhetoric, and excursions into side 





® Tux History or rus Unrrep States. FirstS ‘--,—From 
the first settlement of the country to the adoptiv.i of the 
Federal Constitution. Second Series.—From the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth Congress. 
By Richard Hildreth. New edition, 6 vole. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


issues, which have been the bane of American 
historical compositions. It is the work of a 
critical, keen, and conscientious writer, who 
had no theories or faacies of his own to venti- 
late, and who, discarding conventional! opinions, 
had the patience to hunt up and examine con- 
temporary and original authorities, and in a 
chaste, concise style, to condense into reason- 
able space the results of his investigations. 
He was thus able, in this first series of 
three volumes, to cover more ground than Mr. 
Bancroft covered in his ten volumes. 

Mr. Hildreth, in his style of historical writ- 
ing, was in advance of his time. The florid 
and impassioned rhetoric of Mr. Bancroft was 
the fashion thirty and forty years ago. Mr. Hil- 
dreth gave the key of his method in the open- 
ing sentence of his preface: “Of Fourth-of- 
July orations, in the guise of history, there 
are more than enough. It is due to our fathers 
and ourselves—it is due to truth and philosophy 
—to present for once on the historic page the 
founders of our American nation unbedaubed 
with patriotic rouge, wrapped up in no fine- 
spun cloaks of excuses and apology, without 
stilts, buskins, tinsel, or bedizenment, in their 
own proper persons—often rude, hard, narrow, 
superstitious and mistaken; but always earnest, 
downright, manly and sincere. The result of 
their labors is eulogy enough; their best apology 
is to tell their story exactly as it was.” 

The American public was not then prepared 
for this sort of treatment of their national 
history. Mr. Bancroft’s first volume appeared 
in 1834, the second in 1837, and the third in 
1840. They fell in with, and helped to exag- 
gerate, the popular taste for fustian and “ be- 
dizenment.” The “North American Review” 
praised each volume, as it appeared, with- 
out stint. In the spirit of prophecy it pre- 
dicted that: “If completed as commenced, the 
work will unquestionably forever be regarded 





both as an American and an English classic; 
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supersede the necessity of any future work of 
the same kind.” The writer of this criticism 
was Edward Everett. We cannot suppose that 
Mr. Everett perceived that the concluding 
words of the sentence could be interpreted as 
agrim satire. Mr. Hildreth had not then com- 
menced his work. By reading between the 
lines of his preface, above quoted, we see whose 
style he was condemning, and his resolve to 
construct his narrative on a different method. 

Mr. Hildreth was a native of Massachusetts, 
and the son of a clergyman. He was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1826, entered 
upon the practice of law, later became the 
editor of the leading newspaper in Boston, 
and occasionally its Washington correspondent. 
For the benefit of his health he resided for a 
time in Florida and in Demarara, and later 
became connected with the New York “ Tri- 
bune.” In religion he was a liberal, in politics 
a zealous anti-slavery Whig, and, so far as the 
old party lines remained, a federalist. His 
residence outside of New England has broad- 
ened his range of vision, and blunted his ad- 
miration for the old theocratic system of his 
ancestors. 

It was not strange, therefore, that in New 
England his history met with a cool reception, 
though its literary merits and impartiality were 
fully conceded. He did not eulogize the fath- 
ers after the conventional method. “He has 
not a word of praise for their conscientious- 
ness, their heroism or their self-denial,” said 
the “ North American ” reviewer (Prof. Bowen). 
“The rigid observance of the most severe 
ascetic scheme of morality and piety which was 
ever self-imposed by a whole community, is 
a fact not deemed worthy of comment.” If 
the fact was developed in the narrative, and 
this was done, why should it be commented 
upon? Praise is not history. Again, the re- 
viewer complains: “The zeal for education 
which prompted the people of Massachusetts 
to found a college before they were yet free 
from the peril of starvation, and to establish 
a complete system of free schools before the 
first generation born in their new home had 
passed the age of childhood, is given in a cold 
record of the fact that such institutions were 
created.” Gushing is the privilege of the 


essayist and the reviewer, and not the duty of 
the historian. The reader is as competent to 
judge whether the early establishment of in- 





stitutions of education in the Massachusetts 
colony was meritorious, as is the historian. It 
is no compliment to the average reader to 
supply him with brains as well as facts. The 
same reviewer makes the following concession, 
and it is all that could be desired of him: “If 
a plain and well-written narrative of public 
events, without any attempt to generalize them 
or to deduce from them the broader lessons of 
experience, is all that constitutes a good his- 
tory, then Mr. Hildreth’s work deserves the 
name.” 

In the reviewer’s mind, however, a plain, 
well-written, concise, and impartial narrative of 
events was a matter of minor importance. 
The genuine historian must grapple with the 
unknowable; must analyze the motives of men 
and deal with reputations as if they were 
puppets; must draw upon the learning of all 
ages, and discourse about government, social 
economy, ethics, and every other subject 
under the sun; and must dramatize periods 
and events after his own pet theory. This 
treatment is called by a strange misnomer, 
“the philosophy of history.” It was Mr. Ban- 
croft’s method; and he, after struggling for 
forty years to bring his narrative down to the 
present time, as he promised to do, reached at 
the end of his tenth volume the year 1783, 
the threshold of our national record, and there 
stopped. 

There are some objections to what is called 
the philosophical or dramatic style of writing 
history. Suppose the historian makes his 
generalization on a false theory, and under a 
partial or mistaken vicw of the facts—as, for 
instance, that every thing great and good in 
the War of the Revolution was done by Wash- 
ington, and all its mistakes and disasters oc- 
curred through the faults of his generals— 
what then becomes of his philosophy and “ the 
broader lessons of experience”? This false 
theory concerning the conduct of the War of 
the Revolution runs through the warp and 
woof of four volumes of Bancroft’s history. 
How can it be corrected? Suppose a person 
whom the historian has praised as a saint, 
turns out to be a devil, or one whom he has 
belabored as a devil, turns out to be a saint. 
How are these misconceptions to be adjusted? 
History is a progressive study; new evidence 
is constantly coming to light, and old judg- 
ments are reversed. It is the misfortune of 


Mr. Bancroft that his generalizations were 
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generally incorrect; and, in his dramatic ren- 
derings, he has made an erroneous distribution 
of his characters. His villain was frequently 
the best man in the crowd. Some of these 
mal-assignments he has rectified by recasting 
his play and recasting his plates, but a myriad 
of them are still uncorrected; and, although 
they have often been publicly exposed, they 
have been reproduced in his revised “ Centen- 
nial edition.” General Greene there still ap- 
pears as an incompetent, “under the frown of 
his commander-in-chief;” General Schuyler as 
a semi-poltroon, “under the suspicion of cow- 
ardice;” General Sullivan as a half traitor, “a 
pensioner of France;” Cotton Mather as the 
contriver of Salem Witchcraft; and General 
Arnold as not present on the battlefield of 
Saratoga, September 19, 1777. If these had 
been simple errors of statement they might be 
corrected; but they have gone into the drama, 
the characters have been cast, and the plot ar- 
ranged on erroneous hypotheses. To correct 
the mistake in one act would only make it 
more conspicuous in other acts. The only 
remedy that can be applied and maintain his- 
toric verity, is—to shelve the play. 

We must not be understood as speaking 
with disrespect of what is truly, and in the 
best sense, “the philosophy of history;” for 
there is such a philosophy, and it is a higher 
and more profound treatment than simply a 
plain narrative of events. The writers are few 
who are competent to deal with this philoso- 
phy, and it is not a profitable study for readers 
until they are familiar with the historical facts 
on which it is based. It is not itself history, 
but is an embodiment of the characters, les- 
sons and principles drawn from the study of 
history. It is a style of historical composition, 
therefore, which is out of place in a “ History of 
the United States” for the people. 

In the re-publication of Mr. Hildreth’s meri- 
torious work, the plates should have passed 
under an editorial revision such as the author 
would have given them if he had been living. 
In a chapter on Western history we detect on 
a single page (vol. 3, p. 527) two lapses which 
an intelligent editor would certainly have cor- 
rected. Mr. Carrington, of Virginia, and not 
Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts, was the chairman 
of the committee which reported the “ Ordin- 
ance of 1787” for the Government of the 
Northwestern Territory. The draft of the 
Ordinance reported July 11th did not “em- 











brace, like its predecessor, the provisions” of 
Jefferson’s accepted report,” but was an en- 
tirely new draft wholly unlike its predecessors. 
It was still more inexcusable in the publishers 
to allow the plates to go to press with so many 
battered letters in the text, and broken figures 
in the marginal dates and folios. 

The standard general history of the United 
States, that will endure like Hume and Gib- 
bon, has not yet been written. Thirty years 
ago such a history would have been impos- 
sible, for its materials were not then accessible. 
Since that time there has been an extraordi- 
nary interest developed for historical investiga- 
tions, and with it a purer taste and more crit- 
ical methods. State, county and other local 
historical societies have been established in all 
parts of the country, and thousands of zealous 
workers have collected materials and written 
out their investigations. He will be the writer 
of the standard history of the United States 
who will make the best use of what has been 
done within the past thirty years by the best 
writers on special subjects pertaining to our 
national history. W. F. Poote. 








RELIGION IN ENGLAND.* 





The distance between the early Druids of 
Britain and the pulpits of the modern Stanleys 
and Spurgeons and Martineaus of England is 
very great; but Brooke Herford, in his vol- 
ume just published, leads the student along 
rapidly and cheerfully over the nineteen hun- 
dred years. The full and all-reaching history 
of such a nation as England is too large to be 
read or at all grasped when taken in all its 
immensity. The best success is found by the 
reader who attacks the army of facts in detail. 
Having read this story of religion, we feel that 
we know something of one form of that life 
which has made those islands so remarkable 
for nearly twenty centuries. The author has 
helped us attack England in detail. 

Brooke Herford is certa’ .y strong as a his- 
torian. His style is ani: sted, his judgment 
as to the valuable and t} ‘nteresting is excel- 
lent, and his freedom f a prejudice is almost 
remarkable. Beyond iost religious writers, 
he can see things as they come to pass; and 
the reader will be as certain to be told the 





* Tux Story oF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. By Brooke Herford. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
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truth about Chalmers and Wesley and the Pope 
and John Calvin as he would be to be told a 
scientific truth or a geographical truth—that 
is, provided the real truth be attainable by any 
student of the records. No reader will iearn 
from this narrative whether the writer is a fol- 
lower of Chalmers or Dean Stanley, but he 
will suspect the historian to be a general friend 
of mankind. Puritan, Churchman, Presby- 
terian, Quaker, and the Unitarian, all pass 
under the review of one who seems a lover of 
the absolute truth of history rather than an 
advocate of some theory. 

In this long story the reader will find 
some pages of very deep interest. The ac- 
count of the Restoration, in which event the 
Presbyterians were so badly deceived, in the 
sketch of the Society of Friends, in the tribu- 
lations of all the Dissenters, in the troubles 
which led to the organization of the Free 
Church of Scotland, this simple history assumes 
the exciting quality of a drama. The clergy 
of the land and the students of history will, we 
think, on perusing this volume, experience 
some very kind feelings toward the English 
preacher (now in our new world by choice) 
who hus written so well the life of Christianity 
as it has been lived in the greatest of nations. 
It will be generally confessed by them that a 

written for “young folks” is the best 

kind of reading for folks no longer young; for 

the absence of a swelling rhetoric and the pres- 

ence of perfect clearness and ease are qualities 

which in any form of literature cannot be sur- 
Davin Swine. 








MIND IN ANIMALS.* 

This work supplies an important chapter in 
the elucidation of the great problem of Evolu- 
tion, toward which so much of the scientific 
thought of the period is converging, from 30 
many widely separate points of observation. 
If the argument contained in these two am- 
ple volumes be true, then not only do affection, 
worship, gratitude, confidence, jealousy, dis- 
trust, selfishness, acquisitiveness, fidelity, the 
sense of crime and of justice, the desire for 
forgiveness and atonement, and for amusement, 
play, society, love, home and happiness, have 
their beginnings in the lower animals, but 

*Mrxp mx Tae Lower Anmuats, in Health and Diséase. By 
W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D., F.R.8.E., F.L.S., Honorary Mem- 
Y 





ber of the New te. In two volumes. New 
ork: D. Appleton & Co. 





many of the complexities of social life, includ- 
ing marriage, gallantry, government, slavery, 
art, suicide, punishment, the fear of punish- 
ment, the perception of law, and most of the 
diseases, both of mind and boy, which afflict 
humanity, are also incident to the “ poor rela- 
tions” whom we usually designate the lower 
animals. The theological and religious effects 
of such an admission can not be overlooked. 
While it will tend to render mankind more 
humane, it will lessen our confidence in the 
existence of any separate essence or immortal 
nature in ourselves which we are unwilling to 
share with the animated universe. 

A few centuries ago, there was a doubt 
whether heathen could have rights or were im- 
mortal. There was a gradual extension to 
them, however, of these attributes, not unlike 
the extension of suffrage and civil rights to the 
late slaves. Now there is a call upon the civi- 
lized world, and nowhere is it made so em- 
phatic and clear as in this book, to recognize 
almost every incident of what we call reason, 
and nearly every property of what we have 
been regarding as soul or spirit, as the common 
endowment, differing only in degree, of quad- 
rupeds, birds, fishes, batrachia, worms, and 
even amcebe. We are introduced to lobsters 
who are attracted by music, who recognize 
their mistress, and who shed their claws 
through fear at loud thunder. We are made 
acquainted with fish who exyp.re suddenly of 
grief on being deprived of their companions, 
and with a dog who having been whipped by 
a larger one, whom he was unable to cope with 
alone, saved up his rations until he could in- 
vite a number of his friends to dinner, and 
then, having dined, he united them success- 
fully in the enterprise of whipping his adver- 
sary (vol. 1, p. 190). We are informed of 
brutes who have lost their reason, and of tribes 
of men so low in the scale of perceptions that, 
though free from cerebral disease, they do not 
compare with civilized dogs or cats in their 
sense of moral responsibility, chastity, honesty, 
fidelity in affection, or capacity for worship and 
reverence for their superiors. We learn that 
dogs and horses are not only religious, but su- 
perstitious (vol. 1, p. 221). They clearly wor- 
ship man in a spirit of adoration as profound 
as any known to the human soul, causing 
minds as remote from each other as those of 
Bacon, Burns and Cobbe to identify the feel- 
ing as one of religious love. But they also 
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believe in ghosts and supernatural apparitions, 
as any one may have suspected who has noticed 
that the fright of these animals often precedes 
the possibility of their forming any estimate 
of the presence of a natural or known danger. 
In Scotland the dogs are fond of listening at 
church to long Calvinistic sermons, and can 
not always be prevented from participating in 
the notes of praise. 

The range of observation from which the 
illustrations of mental manifestations and 
derangement in animals are drawn is a very 
wide one, yet the work is the opposite of an 
encyclopedia of anecdotes, and indeed at times 
the reader would prefer that the illustrations 
should more abundantly enforce the principles 
stated. There is a tendency on the part of the 
writer to schedule the mental qualities upon 
which he alights, in long categorical columns, 
which, though prolix, are suggestive, and are 
evidently the results of observation. The 
writer is as thoroughly convinced that mind in 
the lower animals differs only in quan‘ity and 
degree from mind in man, that he scarcely 
stops to observe his own position in this re- 
spect, but oceupies his space exclusively with 
illustrations and proofs. It would seem that 
these arguments raise as fundamental and dif- 
ficult points for the Christian theologian as 
have heretofore been sprung upon the world 
by astronomy, geology, human and compara- 
tive anatomy, ethnology, philology, history, 
and philosophy. Astronomy removed. the 
places wherein the imagination had located 
heaven and hell. Geology substitutes a per- 
petual existence of our world under the reign 
of force and matter, for a sudden creation of 
it by personal fiat. Human and comparative 
anatomy attack the idea that death was in- 
flicted as a punishment for transgression. 
Ethnology is steadily removing the Eden of 
our race’s parentage, and blending our origin 
with that of other forms of life in a common 
genesis by evolution. Philology is construct- 
ing a science of religious faith, in which the 
doctrine of inspiration is lost in that of the 
common origin of Pagan and Christian ideas. 
History is revealing so much that is sacred in 
what we had supposed to be profane, and so 
much that is profane in what we have fondly 
thought sacred, that both terms are passing 
away, and we are discovering that the true 
subdivision of history is into the history of 
the events that have occurred and the history 





of the fancies that have been imegined. And 
now at last we are brought face to face with 
the great question, Is there any distinc- 
tive intellectual, moral, seasual or spir- 
itual principle in man which has _ not 
taken its rise in the lower forms of life, 
just as every muscle and fibre of our physical 
organization is there represented in rudimen- 
tary form? Thus the existence of a distinct in- 
tegral soul, or psychic entity, to be found in 
all men and in no animals, is now brought to 
the front to be tested by the evidence. Is it 
a scientific fact, or a Pagan assumption, or a 
revealed truth? Mr. Lindsay’s book will ex- 
ercise none the less influence, and perhaps be- 
come none the less a standard in this discus- 
sion, because it is unobscured by scientific 
terminology and appeals to data which are 
within the comprehension and subject to the 
verification of every intelligent mind. 
V. B. DENstow. 








THE THEATRES OF PARIS.* 


Mr. J. Brander Matthews has become dis- 
tinguished of late as a writer on dramatic mat- 
ters. He has been a frequent contributor to 
the magazines and reviews on subjects con- 
nected with the stage and iis literature. A’ 
few months ago he appeared as the editor 
of a little volume entitled “ Comedies for Ama- 
teur Acting,” which was published in the Ap- 
pletons’ “New Handy-Volume Series,” and 
consisted of a number of one-act plays, ex- 
tracted largely from the French. His writings 
reveal a thorough familiarity with the French 
stage and its literature, and the present volume 
is devoted entirely to a description of the Paris 
theatres, together with interesting accounts of 
the principal actors and the peculiar methods 
of the various houses devoted to opera, drama, 
comedy, vaudeville and farce. 

Mr. Matthews is a true connoisseur. He is 
a lover of the play, and writes of the theatre 
and its surroundings in a spirit of admiration 
rather than of captious criticism. He has pos- 
sessed rare advantages for enjoying and study- 
ing the French stage. Frequent visits and 
long residence in Paris; personal acquaintance 
with some of the leading artists, and especially 
with Coquelin ainé ; the ownership of a large 








* Tue THEATRES OF Panis. By J. Brander Matthews. With 
illustrations after Madrazo, Carolus Duran, Gaucherel, Sarah 
Bernhardt, and others. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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dramatic library, which has not remained un- 
read ; a happy faculty for telling people who 
have not been equally fortunate in their oppor- 
tunities those things which are most likely to 
satisfy their curiosity and to appeal to their 
interest ;—all these conditions have enabled 
Mr. Matthews to prepare a little volume which 
cannot fail to entertain those who are fond of the 
theatre. It will be of practical use to Amer- 
icans who visit Paris. A considerable portion 
of this volume has previously appeared in peri- 
odicals to which Mr. Matthews has been a con- 
tributor, but there is a completeness of design 
about the book which gives all the contents a 
new value. 

The Nouvelle Opéra and the Théftre Fran- 
gais naturally occupy a large space of Mr. 
Matthews’s volume. Both include the narra- 
tion of the most important events in the his- 
tory of the Paris stage, and each in its own 
way exercises an influence over art that com- 
mends it to the special attention of the public. 
The sketch of the Comédie Frangaise is par- 
ticularly interesting in its historical and per- 
sonal features. Mr. Matthews has succeeded 
in conveying a vivid impression of the actors 
and actresses who make up this wonderful 
company, free from any long and abstruse dis- 
sertations that might weary the reader with- 
out adding to his stock of information and 
without making the personages any more famil- 
iar. Excellent likenesses of Mlles. Bernhardt 
and Croisette, of MM. Got and Coquelin ainé 
(each of whom Mr. Henry James, jr., has at 
different times pronounced to be “the best 
actor in the world”), and views of the different 
theatres, embellish the volume. 

In addition to the elaborate articles on the 
Opéra and the Thé&tre Francais, Mr. Mat- 
thews’s book describes the other theatres and 
places of amusement in Paris, and character- 
izes them so clearly that the visitor to the 
French capital need not go astray in seeking 
an entertainment suited to his tastes. Having 
done this, he has given a bird’s-eye view of the 
French stage, for he is right when he says that, 
“theatrically speaking, Paris is France.” 
When he adds that “New York is not the 
United S ” in the same sense, the state- 
ment, though perhaps correct to a certain ex- 
tent as yet, will not hold much longer, if the 
present American system of “ combinations ” 
and traveling companies (which is an imitation 
of the English system, and has driven regular 





companies out of nearly all the theatres in the 
country) shall continue in vogue. It needs 
only to be added, in characterization of Mr. 
Matthews’s book, that his information is ac- 
curate, and is enlivened by a happy stvle of 
writing and a rich fund of anecdote. 

J. B. Runnion. 








MR. DOBSON’S POEMS.* 





It is not often that criticism of a new volume of 
poems, comprising as many as eighty different and 
very dissimilar pieces, is limited to a general strain 
of commendation; yet such appear to be the restric- 
tions which the admirable art of Mr. Austin Dobson, 
evidently the rising star among contemporary Eng- 
lish poets, has imposed upon the critics of his verses. 
Not that each reader must necessarily like them all, 
or that they will please all tastes alike; taste in 
poetry is too largely a matter of temperament and 
of race for anything like uniformity. But no one, 
however impressed with this writer’s fancies and 
sentiments, can fairly deny the consummate art with 
which he gives them expression. We may not always 
fancy his choice of themes and his conceits; but no 
cultivated taste can be insensible to the fineness and 
accuracy of his literary perceptions, or fail to be 
charmed by the delicacy and effectiveness of his 
execution. These are the qualities, added to a cer- 
tain airy grace and novelty of style, a subtle adapta- 
tion of treatment and manner to the theme, involving 
an intricate knowledge of the principles of poetic 
form, with fine touches of wit, and pathos and humor 
indisputably fresh and pure, that distinguish the 
poetry of Mr. Dobson, and rank him very nearly at 
the head of the younger English poets of his time. 

In the lighter and more popular range of his poe- 
try, Mr. Dobson fits well into an age whose passion 
is to revive so many of the arts and passions of an 
older time. The modern taste for pottery and vases 
of antique mould and tracings, finds its correspon- 
dence in these exquisite word-pictures, in which the 
fancies and manners of another period are repro- 
duced with a fidelity and delicacy of detail that are 
a constant surprise and delight to the artistic sense. 
The poet is an artist whose limnings are as exquisite 
and lovely as the figures upon a Sévres vase. Each 
picture-poem is a study, and tells its story in its own 
dainty way. In the “Gentleman of the Old School” 
and its companion piece, in “ Dorothy,” the “ Curé’s 
Progress,” the “ Ballad of Beau Brocade,” the “Song 
Out of Season” and several other of the “ Proverbs 
in Porcelain,” we have well-lighted glimpses of the 
scenes and characters of a by-gone age given in a 
few light but wonderfully firm and effective touches. 
In the twenty lines of dialogue between Babette and 
Monsieur Vieuxbois, we see the character of “ M’sieu’” 
as plainly as though the dear old gentleman sat be- 
fore us, with his white locks, in his high Voltaire 
chair. Babette’s song, with which she sings the old 
M’sieu’ to sleep, is fortunately not too long to be 





*Vienetres 1 Ruyue, anp OrgEerR Verses. By Austin 
Dobson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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printed here; and the beauty of the gem is too crys- 
talline to suffer by removal from its setting. 
BABETTE (sings). 
“Once at the Angelus 
(Ere I was dead), 
Angels all glorious 
Came to my Bed; — 
Angels in blue and white, 
Crowned on the Head. 


“One was the Friend I left 
Stark in the snow; 
One was the Wife that died 
Long —long ago; 
One was the Love I lost... . 
How could she know? 


**One had my Mother's eyes, 
Wistfa! and mild; 
One had my Father's face; 
One was a Child: 
All of them bent to me,— 
Bent down and smiled.” 

Probably in this country, if not in England, Mr. 
Dobson is best known as the writer of that peculiar 
kind of verses which Mr. Stedman has described as 
“those patrician rhymes, which, for want of an Eng- 
lish equivalent, are termed vers de société.” The re- 
markable neatness and finish of Mr. Dobson’s style, 
with his nimble wit, ready flow of fancy, and spon- 
taneous humor, are admirably suited to this form of 
poetry; and it was in this that he first gained the 
attention and favor of the public. His best pieces 
in this vein are the “ Autumn Idyll,” “Tu Quoque,” 
and the “Dialogue from Plato ;” and they can scarcely 
be praised too highly. From Sir John Suckling to 
Locker, Praed, or Saxe, there has been nothing more 
blithe and debonair. 

We prefer not to dwell upon this feature of Mr. 
Dobson’s poetry, however, partly because others have 
done so much more fully, and partly because we 
do not think it represents his best work. Human 
passions are more lasting than manners, and human 
nature is something far broader and deeper than con- 
ventional society. The poet who would produce the 
most permanent and definite impression must be he 
who seeks not merely to please by his wit or by the 
beauty and elegance of his verse, but who beneath 
this smooth surface has a deeper meaning and pur- 
pose; who addresses himself to the needs of a com- 
mon humanity, interpreting for it its passions and 
its fears and hopes and griefs. To us, perhaps the 
most interesting portions of Mr. Dobson’s poems are 
the serious pieces; not altogether from what they 
achieve, but also from what they promise. Though 
short and simple in treatment, some of them have a 
dignity and strength which imply a capacity for a 
higher range of effort than anything hitherto at- 
tempted. The most notable of these are “The Story 
of Rosina,” “ Angiola in Heaven,” “The Dance of 
Death,” “The Mosque of the Caliph,” “The Dying 
of Tanneguy du Bois.” The first—the “Story of 
Rosina” — is remarkable not only for the strong 
portrayal of the time and scciety wherein the story 
is laid — a time 

“Wherein most things went naked, save the Truth,” 
but for the tenderness and pathos of the story itself. 
It is an incident in the life of the French painter, 
Francois Boucher, who loved a young flower girl, 
“ piquante, bright, and pretty,” of whom we have 





this beautiful portrait— reminding one, by its natu- 
ralness and simplicity, of the charming description 
of Mistral’s Provencal heroine, “ Mirtio:” 


“ Graceful she was, as some slim marsh-flower shaken 
Among the sallows, in the breezy Spring; 
Blithe as the first blithe song of birds that waken, 
Fresh as a fresh young pear-tree blossoming; 
Black was her hair as any blackbird’s feather; 
Just for her mouth, two rose-buds grew together. 


“ Sloes were her eyes; but her soft cheeks were peaches, 
Hued like an Autumn pippin, where the red 
Seems to have burned right through the skin, and reaches 
E’en to the core; and if you spoke, it spread 
Up till the blush had vanquished all the brown, 
And like two birds, the sudden lids dropped down.” 


Rosina’s love for the painter is told in a single 
stanza: 


* As for the girl, she turned to her new being,— 
Came, as a bird that hears its fellow call; 
Blessed, as the blind that blesses God for seeing; 
Grew, as a flower on which the sun-rays fall; 
Loved, if you will,—she never named it so: 
Love comes unseen; we only see it go.” 


Rosina soon saw Boucher’s love for her go, in 
favor of an intriguing Marquise; and then began 
the tragedy of the poor chilé’s life—and death: 


“ How like a Hunter thou, O Time, dost harry 
Us, thine oppressed, and pleasured with the chase 
Sparest to strike thy sorely-running quarry, 
Following not less with unrelenting face. 
Time, if Love hunt, and Sorrow hunt, with thee, 
Woe to the Fawn! There is no way to flee. 


“Woe to Rosina! By To-morrow stricken, 
Swift from her life the sun of gold declined. 
Nothing remained but those gray shades that thicken, 
Cloud and the cold,— the loneliness — the wind. 
Only a little by the door she lingers,— 
Waits, with wrung lip and interwoven fingers. 
*~ * * ca 
“ So, in a little, when those Two had parted,— 
Tired of himself, and weary as before, 
Boucher remembering, sick and sorry-hearted, 
Stayed for a moment by Rosina’s door. 
‘ Ah, the poor child!’ the neighbors cry of her, 
* Morte, M'sieu’, morte! On dit—de peines du ceur /* 
* * * * 
“ As for Rosina,— for the quiet sleeper, 
Whether stone hides her, or the happy grass, 
If the sun quickens, if the dews beweep her, 
Laid in the Madeleine or Montparnasse, 
Nothing we know,— but that her heart is cold, 
Poor beating heart! And so the story’s told.” 


“ Angiola in Heaven,” with its beautiful lyric, is 
less pathetic but wonderfully tender, and breathes 
the truest spirit of religious trust and faith. Its 
place is with the finest poetry of Immortality. We 
can give only the closing lines: 

“ And now, O Flowers — 


Ye that indeed are dead — 
Now for all waiting hours, 


7 Well am I comforted; 


For of a surety, now, I see, 
That without dim distress 
Of tears, or weariness, 
My Lady verily awaiteth me; 
So that until with Her I be, 
For my dear Lady's sake 
I am right fain to make 
Out from my pain a pillow, and to take 
Grief for a golden garment unto me; 
Knowing that I at last shall stand 
In that green-garden land, 
And in the holding of my dear Love's hand, 
Forget the grieving and the misery.” 
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“The Dying of Tanneguy du Bois” is sonorous 
and strong: 


« Bat how, mo ee pan ager fone afd meee 
This Death will come, and whom he loves he cleaves 


"Tis a fair time with Dennis and the Saints, 
And weary work to age, and want for rest, 
When harness groweth heavy, and one faints, 
With no bird left in any last year's nest / 


“ Give ye good hap, then, all. For m-, I lie 
Broken in Christ's sweet hand, with whom shall rest . 
To keep me living, now that I must die;— 
There is no bird in any last year's nest /” 


Of all the poems of this class, perhaps the most 
remarkable is the “Dance of Death.” This poem 
is in the key of the one last quoted from, and, like 
it, has a virility and grandeur scarcely to be ex- 
pected from a popular writer of society verses. The 
stanzas are very even in strength; we give the last 
three of the poem: 


“ All things must bow to him. And woe betide 
The Wine-bibber,— the Roysterer by night; 
Him the feast-master, many bouts defied, 
Him ‘twixt the pledging and the cup shall smite; 
Woe to the Lender at usurious rate, 
The hard Rich Man, the hireling Advocate; 
Woe to the Judge that selleth right for pay; 
Woe to the Thief that like a beast of prey 
With creeping tread the traveller harryeth :— 
These, in their sin, the sudden sword shall slay . . . 
There is no king more terrible than Death. 


“ He hath no pity, nor will be denied. 
When the low hearth is garnishéd and bright, 
Grimly he flingeth the dim portal wide, 
And steals the Infant in the Mother's sight; 
He hath no pity for the scorned of fate: — 
He spares not Lazarus lying at the gate, 
Nay, nor the Blind that stumbleth as he may; 
Nay, the tired Ploughman,— at the sinking ray,— 
In the last furrow,— feels an icy 
And knows a hand hath turned the team astray .. . 
There is no king more terrible than Death. 


“ He hath no pity. For the new-made Bride, 

Blithe with the promise of her life and light, 
wanders gladly by her Husband's side, 

He with the clatter of his drum doth fright; 
He scares the Virgin at the convent grate; 
The Maid half-won, the Lover passionate ; 
He hath no grace for weakness and decay: 
The tender Wife, the Widow bent and gray, 
The feeble Sire whose footstep faltereth,— 
All these he leadeth by the lonely way .. . 
There is no king more terrible than Death.” 


There are milder and tenderer strains among these 
graver poems, but strains full of the most touching 
pathos. What could be more affecting than the little 
piece, “ Before Sedan””—a dead soldier, holding in 
his rigid hand a parr on which his comrades find 





“ How steadfastly she'd worked at it! 
How lovingly had drest 
With all her would-be mother's wit 
That little rosy nest! 


“ How longingly she'd hung on it! — 
It sometimes seemed, she said, 
There lay beneath ite coverlet 
A little sleeping head. 


“ He came at last, the tiny guest, 
Ere bleak December fied; 
That rosy nest he never prest.... . 
Her coffin was his bed." 


We have given in these quotations the somber side 
of Mr. Dobson’s poems, because that side has been 
apparently least noticed by the public, and because 
we desired to show the range and versatility of his 
poetic genius; for that he possesses in a degree this 
high quality, few will deny after the extracts we 
have given. Those who are familiar only with the 
lighter range of work for which he is perhaps best 
known, can have but a partial knowledge of his 
power. Differing, however, as his productions do 
in scope and aim, they are singularly alike in liter- 
ary method —in the artistic excellence of their exe- 
cution, and in their rigid fidelity to the purpose of 
the theme in hand. All are of classic purity of style, 
and are polished to the last degree; but the polish is 
never allowed to weaken them: 


“The graven flowers that wreathe the sword 
Make not its blade less strong.” 


The embellishments are there, of a beauty to charm 
the artistic sense; but beneath the glitter there is 
metal of the firmest and truest fiber. 

Mr. Dobson’s poems disclose their own evidence 
that he has reached his poetic eminence by slow 
and painstaking effort. If any further insight were 
needed into his artistic principles and methods, it is 
afforded in the noble lines—for the suggestion of 
which the poet confesses his indebtedness to Gautier 
—with which he concludes his book: 


“Yes; when the ways oppose — 
When the hard means rebel — 
Fairer the work outgrows, 
More potent far the spell. 


“O Poet, then forbear 
The loosely-sandalled verse ; 
Choose rather thou to wear 
The buskin—straight and terse. 


“ Leave to the tyro’s hand 
The limp and shapeless style; 
See that thy form demand 
The labor of the file. 


. * . il 


“ All passer. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us; 
The Bust outlasts the throne,— 
The Coin, Tiberius; 


“ Even the gods must go; 
Only the lofty Rhyme 
Not countless years o'erthrow,— 
Not long array of time. 

“ Paint, chisel, then, or write; 
But that thy work surpass, 
With the bard fashion fight,— 
With the resieting mass.” 


F. F. Browne. 
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THE ORIGINAL “DIAL.” 

“Tae Drau: @ Magazine for Literature, Phil- 
osophy and Religion,” first made its appearance in 
Boston, as a quarterly of 136 octavo pages, in July, 
1840. The last number was for April, 1844, making 
in all four complete volumes of 544 pages each. Of 
its origin, W. H. Channing, in the “Memoirs of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli,” gives this account: “Sev- 
eral talks among the Transcendentalists during the 
Autumn of 1839 turned upon the propriety of estab- 
lishing an organ for the expression of freer views 
than the conservative journals were ready to wel- 
come. The result was the publication of the ‘Dial,’ 
the first number of which appeared in the Summer 
of 1840 under the editorship of Margaret, aided by 
R. W. Emerson and George Ripley.” There was no 
editorial name at any time in the body of the work, 
or on its title page. The prospectus, on the last 
page of the cover, set forth that, “the ‘ Dial, as its 
name indicates, will endeavor to occupy a station on 
which the light may fall; which is open to the ris- 
ing sun; ead from which it may correctly report the 
progress of the hour and the day.” The first vol- 
ume, “furnished to subscribers at three dollars per 
annum, payable on delivery of the second number,” 
bore the name of Weeks, Jordan & Co. as publishers. 
The number for July, 1841, was published by W. H. 
8. Jordan, the October number by Jordan & Co., and 
the two remaining numbers of that volume by E. P. 
Peabody, with the last of which was sent out a 
notice that the proprietorship had passed into the 
hands of the editors, and a request that, as the ex- 
pens* «" publication and distribution had been out 
of pr portion to the profits, the subscribers should 
aid them by immediate payment at the time speci- 
fied in the prospectus. On the cover of the first 
number of the third volume (July, 1842), “the pub- 
lisher announces that the ‘ Dial,’ with this number, 
passes under the editorial care of R. W. Emerson, 
Concord, Mass., to whom all that concerns the lit- 
erary department must be addressed ;” and thence- 
forth his name appears in the same location as ed- 
itor. Of the final volume, James Munroe & Co. 
were the publishers. 

In an address delivered some years after the ‘‘Dial” 
had ceased to exist, Mr. Emerson gave this account 
of it: -“Margaret Fuller, Ripley, Brownson and 
Hedge,.and many others, gradually came together, 
but only in the way of students. * * These per- 
sons became in the common chance of society ac- 
quainted with each other, and the result was a strong 
friendship, exclusive in proportion to its heat. * * 
From that time, meetings were held with conversa- 
tion—with very little form—from house to house. 
* * But nothing serious came of it for a long 
time. A modest quarterly journal called the ‘ Dial,’ 
under the editorship of Margaret Fuller, enjoyed its 
obscurity for four years, when 1i..nded. Its papers 
were the contributions and work f friendship 
among a narrow circle of writers. Fezhaps its 
writers were also its chief readers. But it hac some 
noble papers; perhaps the best of Margaret Fuller’s. 
It had some numbers highly important, because 
they contained papers by Theodore Parker.” 

During the two years of her editorial management 





Margaret Fuller had articles in every number of the 
“Dial” but one. “ A Short Essay on Critics,” and “A 
Record of Impressions produced by the Exhibition 
of Mr. Allston’s Pictures in the Summer of 1839,” 
in the first; “Musings of a Recluse” (not signed, 
however, by the usual “F.,” and so possibly not 
hers), in the second ; “ Menzel’s View of Goethe,” in 
the third; “A Dialogue,” between a poet and a 
critic, in the fourth; “Goethe,” in the fifth; an essay 
on the “ Lives of the Great Composers,” and a re- 
view of “ Festus”—the volume with lightning dart- 
ing down its back!—in the sixth; and “ Bettine 
Brentano and Gtinderode,” and an “ Epilogue to the 
Tragedy of Essex,” translated from Goethe, in the 
seventh. In the number for July, 1848, is her elab- 
orate essay entitled “The Great Lawsuit—Man versus 
Men, Woman versus Women,” which she after- 
wards expanded into her book, ‘‘Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 

Among Theodore Parker’s contributions were 
“The Divine Presence in Nature and in the Soul” — 
an essay on Inspiration; “A Lesson for the Day; on 
the Christianity of Christ, of the Church, and of 
Society ;’ “German Literature ;” “Thoughts on La- 
bor ;” “The Pharisees—of the Fireside, of the Print- 
ing Press, of the Street, of Politics, of the Church, 
and of the Pulpit”—which was a sermon afterwards 
erroneously supposed to be a “take off” on some of 
his clerical friends; and a caustic article on the 
“Hollis Street Council,” in the case of Rev. John 
Pierpont, against whom it was charged “that he had 
preached in an unkind manner on exciting topics, 
such as ardent spirits, imprisonment for debt, and 
slavery.” Perhaps it was this article as much as any 
one thing that produced the controversy between Mr. 
Parker and the Boston Association of Unitarian 
Ministers, which finally led to his preaching in the 
Melodeon and afterwards in Music Hall; for though 
the Association could overlook a good deal of heresy, 
they could not forgive him for having, as Rev. Dr. 
Parkman expressed it, “poured scorn and contempt 
upon the brethren.” Mr. Parker also published in 
the “Dial” an essay on the “Life and Character of Dr. 
Follen,” and a review of “Hennell on the Origin of 
Christianity.” 

Some of-the best productions of Mr. Emerson 
himself first saw the light in this radical quarterly. 
“His bravest lectures and noblest poems were first 
printed there,” says Mr. Frothingham. Among his 
prose articles were, “The Editors to the Reader,” 
“The Senses and the Soul,” “ Prayers,” “Chardon 
Street and Bible Conventions,” “Thoughts on Mod- 
ern Literature,” “ New Poetry,” “ Man the Reformer” 
(a lecture), “Walter Savage Landor,” three “Lectures 
on the Times,” “ English Reformers,” “Europe and 
European Books,” review of Carlyle’s “Past and 
Present,” “The Comic,” “A Letter,” “Tantalus” and 
“The Young American,” most of which have since 
been incorporated in the editions of his collected 
writings; and many of the poems are familiar to the 
later readers of Emerson, such as “The Problem,” 
“ Woodnotes,” “The Sphinx” (which uncommuni- 
cative animal is said on one occasion to have re- 
marked to Mr. Emerson, “You are another”), 
“ Saadi,” “To Rhea,” “Ode to Beauty,” “The Twin 
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Lovers,” “ Painting and Sculpture,” “ Fate,” “Tact,” 
“ Holidays,” “ Eros,’ “The Times—A Fragment,” 
“The Visit,” and “Suum Cuique.” Charles C. Em- 
erson, & y brother of R. W., “whose prema- 
ture death was bewailed by the admirers of intellect 
and the lovers of pure character,” contributed to the 
first and thirteenth numbers “ Notes from the Jour- 
nal of a Scholar;” and in the first number Edward 
B. Emerson had “The Last Farewell Lines written 
while sailing out of Boston Harbor for the West 
Indies.” 

George Ripley went from the Cambridge Divinity 
School to Boston, where somebody said in the Uni- 
tarian Association that “Christianity once rested on 
two great pillars—Jachin and Boaz, prophecy and 
miracles ;” and that “ Dr. Noyes had knocked down 
Jachin; and George Ripley, Boaz.” He was large- 
ly instrumental in establishing the ‘ Dial,” and con- 
tributed to its first number a long review of O. A. 
Brownson’s writings, and to the second a “ Letter to 
a Theological Student,” written in 1836. He very 
soon became immersed in the “Brook Farm” experi- 
ment at West Roxbury, where he had the companion- 
ship of Hawthorne, Dana, Curtis, and many other 
persons, including most of the writers for the “Dial,” 
who have since made a distinguished mark in the 
world for themselves. He was afterwards engaged 
on the New York “Tribune,” which, for a period that 
extends back of the recollection of most readers, he 
has made one of the literary authorities of the time. 
It is said that the first allusion in print to ‘‘ Brook 
Farm” was in an article by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody 
(whose book of “Reminiscences” of Dr. Channing 
is now, almost forty years later, just damp from the 
press), in the “Dial” for October, 1841, entitled 
“Christ’s Idea of Society.” This was followed in 
the next number by an article on the “ Plan of the 
West Roxbury Community;” and she afterwards 
wrote another on “Fourierism,” in which she de- 
clared that “unless the Fourierist bodies are made 
alive by Christ, ‘their constitution will not march;’ 
and the galvanic force of reaction, by which they 
move for a season, will not preserve them from cor- 
ruption.” 

The Rev. James Freeman Clarke, who is also still 
in the harness and at his best, contributed to the 
second number of the ‘‘Dial” a two-page poem in En- 
glish hexameters on “First Crossing the Allegha- 
nies,” and a shorter poem on “Allston’s Italian 
Landscape.” For a later number he wrote a very 
interesting letter about George Keats (brother of the 
poet), who had been a parishioner of his in Louis- 
ville, Ky., accompanying it with some unpublished 
notes by John Keats on certain passages of Milton. 
From “C. A. D.” there were three short poems en- 
titled “Manhood,” “Via Sacra,” and “To R. B.”— 
good enough, as poems go, but not exactly of the 
style the readers of the New York “Sun” would look 
for in an editorial article today. From Henry D. 
Thoreau, who was always Mr. Emerson’s neighbor 
at Concord, and sometimes his guest, there are the 
poems entitled “Sympathy,” “Sic Vita,” “Friend- 
ship,” “The Moon,” “The Summer Rain,” “Rumors 


from an Eolian Harp,” “The Poet’s Delay,” “The 


Black Knight,” “To a Stray Fowl,” “Friends,” an‘i 








the “Orphics” on “Smoke” and “ Haze.”’ He also 
wrote a literal translation of Prometheus Bound 
(which President Felton reviewed in the “ North 
American ”’), and of some passages in Pindar, and 
critical notes on “Aulus Persius Flaccus,” “ Music of 
the Winter,” “Anacreon,” with translations, and the 
“Herald of Freedom.” In the number for July, 
1842, he for the first time “struck his gait,” so to 
speak, in an article on the “ Natural History of Mas- 
sachusetts,” for which Mr. Emerson wrote an intro- 
ductory note. This was followed by “A Winter 
Walk,” in the same delightful vein which after- 
wards became so familiar to those who followed him 
in “ Putnam,” in the “‘Atlantic,” and in his published 
books. Thoreau’s companion and biographer, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing (nephew of Dr. Channing), 
contributed poems on “ The Earth” and “ The Fatal 
Passion—a Dramatic Sketch;” and also a series of 
psychological studies called “ The Youth of the Poet 
and the Painter;” while the Rev. W. H. Channing, 
another nephew, now of London, who was present at 
the celebration of his uncle’s centennial last month 
at Newport, wrote the story in two chapters of 
“Ernest the Seeker.” The artist-poet, Christopher 
P. Cranch—a name which seems too fresh ir recent 
literature to have been used so long ago—wrote the 
poems, “To the Aurora Borealis,” “Endymion,” 
“The True in Dreams,”“The Blind Seer,” “In- 
world” and “Ovtworld,” “Silence and Speech,” 
“The Artist,” “An Old Man,” “ To Readers,” “ Death 
of Shelley,” ‘A Song of the Sea,” “To the Poets,” 
and “Glimmerings,” under which last were the 
poems entitled “Correspondences,” “Color and 
Light,” “My Thoughts,” “The Riddle” and “ The 
Ocean.” From John 8. Dwight, the musical critic, 
came the articles on “The Religion of Beauty,” 
“The Concerts of the Past Winter,” and “Ideals in 
Every Day Life,” in two parts. A. Bronson Alcott 
furnished two batches of “Orphic Sayings,” which 
Mr. Frothingham says were “an amazement to the 
uninitiated and an amusement to the profane;” and 
also one installment of “ Days from a Diary.” The 
Rev. Thomas T. Stone wrote a littie poem on 
“Dante,” and an essay on “Man in the Ages.” 
There is also an essay entitled “What is Beauty?” 
by Mrs. L. M. Child, who still lives with the hus- 
band of her youth’ at the rural town of Wayland, a 
few miles out from Boston; and three sonnets by “ J. 
R. L.” must be credited to Mr. Lowell. There are 
several poetical translations from the German, by 
Rev. Chas. T. Brooks, whose “Centennial Memory ” 
of Dr. Channing appeared only the other day; and 
Mr. Emerson’s studies of oriental mysticism, which 
finally came to a head in his poem of “ Brahma,” in 
the first number of the “Atlantic,” are indicated by the 
insertion of seven chapters of.“ Ethnical Scriptures,” 
containing texts from the Heetopades or Amicable ; 
Instruction of V<eshnoo Sarma; the Laws of Menu; 
the Saying*’of Confucius; the Desatir or Regula- 
tions ef the Persian Prophets; the Chinese Four 
Bool.s; the Divine Pymander of Hermes Trismegis- 
tus; and the Chaldean Oracles of Zoroaster and the 
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gists. 
In addition to the articles in the “Dial” which have 
been especially mentioned, there was an essay on 
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“ First Principles” signed “ W. B. G.,” which ought 
to mean William B. Greene; and one on “ Prophecy 
—Transcendentalism—Progress,” which a marginal 
pencil-mark on the very choice copy of the “ Dial” 
owned by Mr. William F. Poole, of Chicago, ascribes 
to “Saxton, Deerfield.” If this memorandum is 
correct, the article must have been written by Jon- 
athan Saxton, who was a well-known lawyer of Deer- 
field and the father of Gen. Rufus Saxton. Besides 
Mr. Poole’s set, probably the only one that has ever 
been in Chicago was the one belonging to the late Mr. 
William Clarke, which after his death went to his 
brother, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, to whose kind. 
ness Iam indebted for many of the foregoing facts 
as to the authorship of articles in the original “ Dial.” 
Norman C. PERKINS. 








THE LITERATURE OF MUSIC. 


It has always been the despair of the musical stu- 
dent, seeking for facts in the lives of the great com- 
posers, that their biographies have either been 
rhapsodies, or so carelessly made up that they are 
unreliable. Writers of the Rau and Polko class, who 
have woven very pretty and fascinating romances 
about the lives of these composers, have unwittingly 
committed real injury by stating romance as if it 
were real; and thus musical history is flooded with 
all sorts of romantic trash, which in course of time 
has come to be accepted as fact. It is characteristic 
of recent writers on musical topics, however, that 
they are sweeping away such rubbish and giving us 
the truth. Thayer, in his great life of Beethoven, 
which has been the work almost of a lifetime, has 
brushed aside all the glamor and moonshine with 
which the rhapsodists have surrounded the great 
composer, and with pitiless facts and figures has 
given us an exact picture of the immortal writer o 
the “ Eroica” and the “Adelaide.” Jahn also has 
done the same grateful work for other German 
musicians. Dr. Ludwig Nohl, who stands to-day 
perhaps as the representative musical writer in Ger- 
many, has accomplished more than any other in 
presenting the great composers to us as they really 
were, and yet has done it in a thoroughly interesting 
and even picturesque way. His graphic work of 
sentiment, “ Beethoven, an Unrequited Love,” trans- 
lated by Annie Wood; “ Beethoven, Depicted by his 
Contemporaries,” translated by E. Hill; his superb 
editions of Beethoven’s and Mozart’s letters, trans- 
lated by Lady Wallace; and his elaborate Life of 
Mozart, are each and all invaluable books to any 
musical library; and now he has performed a stil] 
greater work by preparing condensed biographies of 
the great composers for the cheap popular series 
known as the “ Universal Bibliothek,” now in course 
of publication at Leipsic, by Reclam, of which 
Mozart (No. 1121) and Beethoven (No. 1181) have 
already appeared. This work has been done ad- 
mirably, and although confined within brief limits 
presents all that the average reader wants to know of 
the lives of these musicians and brief analyses of 
their principal works—the works most commonly 
performed. English readers will be glad to know 
that these “Condensed Biographies” are to appear 





in our language—Mr. J.J. Lalor being engaged in 
translating them for a popular edition which will 
soon be published in Chicago. The appearance of 
these little volumes of handy reference will be wel- 
comed with delight by those who cannot afford to 
procure the larger works, which are not only expen- 
sive but rare. They supply a need which has long 
been felt in musical literature. | Gro. P. Upton. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Tue “political novel,” though not anew element 
in fiction, is a branch of literary industry just now 
showing signs of a somewhat, vigorous awakening. 
The suprising demand for that clever little book— 
half of whose success is in its title-page—the “ Fool’s 
Errand,” is not unreasonably taken as symptomatic 
of a hearty public appetite for this variety of intellec- 
tual pabulum. The designation of a“ nation of politi- 
cians” which has been bestowed upon the American 
people, is undoubtedly received by most of them as a 
high compliment. Our entire population, it is said, 
talk politics; those who read anything read it; and 
a few study it. Thus it is not strange that this read- 
ing class should relish the discussion of this great 
theme of common interest, not only in the “leaders” 
of political journals, but also in the newer if not 
more imaginative guise of story-books. The ex- 
citements and complexities of a great political cam- 
paign give additional zest to anything upon this 
subject; and hence it will not be strange if a marked 
feature of the Summer trade should be books dealing 
more or less seriously with political problems—some 
of them original and independent studies, and others 
mere imitations or re-echoes of the successful work 
we have mentioned. In the latter class we should 
certainly not include “Democracy, an American 
Novel,” which Henry Holt & Co. have just published 
in their popular “ Leisure-Hour Series.” It appears 
anonymously—there being an absence of even the 
reassuring admission that it is written “By One of 
the Democrats.” (By-the-way, is not this conciliatory 
form of inclusive avowal in authorship as old at 
least as the book which purports to have been writ- 
ten by One of the Snobs?) But whoever he may be, 
the author of this work is evidently not a tyro. The 
style is at once easy and graceful, and the story pro- 
ceeds in a natural and consistent method which is a 
rare quality in a work of fiction written “for an 
object.” The object in this case is evidently to direct 
attention, from this new standpoint, to the prime 
evils of our political system : corruption and incapacity 
in office. These two evils find their embodiment, in 
the story, in the characters of a U. 8. Senator—“ the 
Prairie Giant of Peonia, the Favorite Son of Illinois,” 
and a newly-made President who before election had 
been known to fame as “ The Hoosier Quarryman.” 
The former is a “ Western widower of fifty,” an ultra- 
stalwart statesman with no nonsense about him, “who 
had very little sympathy for thin moralizing, and acon- 
tempt for philosophical politics; he loves power, and 
he meant to be President; that was enough.” By 
his shrewd machinations he gains a leading place 
in the Cabinet, and the President becomes a mere 
puppet in his hands. Subtle and powerful as he is, 
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however, he finds more than his match in Madeleine 
Lee—a bright and charming woman of the fashiona- 
ble world, who, weary of doing nothing, and longing 
for an aim in life, leaves her elegant home in New 
York and goes to Washington to “study the problem 
of government.” She studies it to good purpose— 
forming the acquaintance of Senators, Cabinet offi- 
cers, Congressmen, foreign representatives, and all the 
promiscuous elements that make up “ society” at the 
capital; and her studies are recorded for the reader’s 
benefit. In spite of her natural insight into charac- 
ter and her instinctive repugnance for Ratcliffe (the 
Illinois Senator), he so cleverly works upon her fem- 
inine sympathies and disguises his real character 
that she is almost on the point of promising to marry 
him, when she comes into possession of positive evi- 
dence of his bribe-taking and political corruption, 
and recoils in horror from him and from all the rot- 
ten system which he represents. She is satisfied, and 
more than satisfied, with the results of her study. 
“IT want to go to Egypt,” she exclaims to her sister, 
after a stormy scene with Ratcliffe, in which she re- 
pulses his offers of marriage with scorn and indigna- 
tion. “Democracy has shaken my nerves to pieces. 
Oh, what rest it would be to live in the Great Pyra- 
mid and look out forever at the polar star!” There 
is a good deal of wit and sprightliness in the story, 
and Madeleine’s character is very cleverly drawn 
—as are those of her sister Sybil and the vivacious 
Victoria Dare; while the character of Ratcliffe is a 
clear and powerful portraiture. Whether it is also a 
truthful one, is a question which perhaps each reader 
or each voter will prefer to decide for himself ac 
cording to a pessimistic or an optimistic bent in poli- 
tics. 


A very different work is “ Zachariah the Congress- 
man,” written by Gilbert A. Pierce and published by 
Donnelley, Gassette & Loyd, Chicago. Though deal- 
ing mainly with political scenes and characters, the 
author's prime object has evidently been to write a 
story; and he has dedicated it less to an elucidation 
of political problems than to a reflection of our politi- 
cal life and manners. The picture is, in many of its 
details, not a flattering one, but it may nevertheless 
be truthful; and its somber touches are considerably 
relieved by the bright humor running through it. 
The most successful piece of characterization in the 
story, indeed, is not Zachariah, the young Western 
farmer who becomes a Congressman, and in that 
capacity nearly loses his good-sense and his good 
character together, but Mr. Ebenezer Barncastle—a 
creation almost as unique and delightful as Harold 
Skimpole, and not unlike an exaggerated edition of 
that guileless philosopher transferred to the altered 
conditions of American political society, and with an 
added touch of native spread-eagle eloquence. Such 
a character as Barncastle could exist only in Wash- 
ington, where he knows and owes every public man 
in the city, from the President down, and yet is on 
good terms with them all. There are many capital 
scenes in which this distinguished patriot figures— 
but perhaps the richest is the interview between him 
and his landlady, commencing by a rigid determin. 
ation on her part to compel him to pay up for “ four- 


teen weeks’ board and seven dollars and a quarter 
borrowed money,” and ending by his getting a new 
loan of five dollars and kissing her into the bargain. 
There are some pathetic passages in the story, too; 
and the death scene of little Bobbin, who had left a 
quiet village home to worry along in a clerkship at 
Washington, is full of tenderness. The character of 
Peggy, who takes the leading female réle, is not as 
successfully delineated as we might wish; and some 
parts of the dialogue seem better calculated to raise 
a laugh when heard upon the stage than to endure 
the cold glare of print. 


ScrENTIFIC men in New England remember how, 
in one of their meetings a few years ago, while they 
were discussing President Hitchcock’s investigations 
relating to the fossil bird-tracks of the Connecticut 
valley, the elder Agassiz, then new to America, 
struck the key-note of the difference between the 
scientific methods of the last generation and the 
present, by exclaiming: “The trouble ees, he ees 
descripteev, but he ees not comparateev!” It is this 
comparison—the grouping of facts in classes and 
series—first applied to anatomy, then to philology, 
and finally to the entire field of natural science, that 
lies at the foundation of all there is in the Sociology 
of Herbert Spencer, of which the new volume on 
“Ceremonial Institutions,” just published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., is the latest chapter. The origin and 
history and significance of ceremonies are consid- 
ered under the heads of Trophies, Mutilations, 
Presents, Visits, Obeisances, Forms of Address, 
Titles, Badges and Costumes, Further Class-Dis. 
tinctions, and Fashion. Starting with the idea that 

nothing comes by arbitrary creation, but everything 

by evolution, the custom of nodding to an acquaint- 

ance on the street is traced through its development 
in’something like this manner: Going back into 
the sub-human family, we find that a dog, as a 
spaniel, on the approach of some formidable New- 
foundland or mastiff, in the extremity of its terror, 
throws itself on its back with legs in the air, thus 
assuming the attitude of defeat and subjection. The 
dog afraid of being beaten comes crawling up to his 
master, clearly manifesting the desire to show sub- 
mission. Certain savages, on the approach of a su- 
perior, behave very much like dogs. Livingstone 
says of the Batoka salutation: ‘‘ They throw them- 
selves on their backs on the ground, and, rolling 
from side to side, slap the outside of their thighs as 
expressions of thankfulness and welcome.” It is 
said that in Africa “ when he addresses the King, a 
Borghoo man stretches himself on the earth as flat 
as a flounder;” and everybody knows the Asiatic 
custom of entire prostration before rulers and 
divinities. The next remove from the full-length 
prostration is the partial prostration on the hands 
and knees, with the head down, which is one of the 
attitudes necessarily assumed in getting up or down 
from the flat prostration; and this position “on all 
fours” is also a very general one. The sketches of 
Mahomedans at their devotions familiarize us with 
it. The next remove is the common Christian atti- 
tude of prayer— kneeling with the head bowed. 
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‘ Then there is the kneeling upon one knee, and 


next the genuflexion with an _ inclination of 
the head. The courtesy among women, and 
the backward scrape of the right foot among men, 
are the vanishing forms of going down on one knee. 
Following these come the inclination of the body 
forward without bending the knees, and last of all 
an inclination of the head—a nod—without bending 
the body. By some such course as this, Spencer 
seeks to trace the development of social, political and 
religious ceremonies from their remotest source—not 
as a curious history of manners and customs, how- 
ever, but as a part of the philosophy of evolution. 


THE nameless author of “ Mrs. Beauchamp Brown,” 
the latest issue in the “ No-Name Series” of Roberts 
Brothers, has produced a story which will pique 
curiosity perhaps as much as any in that tantalizing 
but fascinating series. There is acharm and anima- 
tion about it sufficient to attract and hold the atten- 
tion of novel-readers, and its motive and style will 
be pretty sure to make it a favorite among the light 
and diverting books of the Summer. It deals mainly 
with Boston society, though a few outside barbarians 
figure among its characters; and the scenes are laid 
principally at Plum Island, somewhere off the coast 
of Maine, where they all spend a Summer vacation. 
New York, however, is generously allotted one of the 
scenes—a hotel fire; but the story loyally opens and 
closes in Boston. The character evidently intended 
for the “leading” one of the story is a coquette of 
the most pronounced and aggravated type—a widow 
of nearly thirty, wealthy, beautiful, charming, and 
exceedingly dangerous to her gentlemen friends, of 
whom it may be said that “none knew her but to 
love her” in a way and with a result usually fatal to 
any subsequent peace of mind. The character is a 
striking one, though rather over-drawn, as is the 
“high moral” tone and severe asceticism of several 
of Margaret’s latter-day ‘overs—and which tendency 
to exaggeration is indeed the prominent fault of the 
book. Mrs. Beauchamp Brown herself is a much 
more natural creation, and one quite delightful to 
meet in fiction; while the quaint personality of the 
native Plum Islanders and the -vivacity of the young 
folks who figure in the story serve happily as foils 
to the rather depressing austerity of several of the 
older characters. In the multiplicity of characters 
and the complexity of many of the situations, the 
story is something of a medley; and we cannot but 
think the author would have gained by adhering 
more rigidly to a distinct and coherent purpose 
through it all. The impression which the book 
makes is a little too confusing to last long; but it is 
pleasant in the reading, and its variety and vivacity 
are a refreshing element in a book to be easily read 
and easily forgotten. 


In “ Louisiana,” just published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, Mrs. Burnett well preserves the distinctive- 
ness of style and method, and the force of personality, 
that have already been pretty clearly recognized as a 
new and definite element in the novel-writing of the 
time. Like “ Haworth’s,” and indeed like all Mrs. 








Burnett’s best work, her latest production is a charac- 
ter-study; unlike those earlier efforts, whose subjects 
are selected from Lancashire life, this time she has 
chosen tc deal with home material. She finds it 
among the natives of the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, and has succeeded in presenting a type unique 
in fiction. Nowhere has Mrs. Burnett’s genius for tell- 
ling a story by the simple development of character, 
with the most meager aid from incident and plot, had 
a more powerful illustration than in ‘ Louisiana.” 
It is, indeed, a story of a single character. There are 
three other prominent personages in the story, but 
they are lightly drawn and do not impress us clearly ; 
and it is only when we come to the gradual revela- 
tion of this one character, that we see and understand 
the meaning of it all. This character is not “ Louisi- 
ana,”’ but her father ;—a hard-grained, hard-working, 
unlettered old farmer, who “has never been away 
from home,” who “ has worked too hard to have time to 
read.” He “chaws” tobacco unceasingly, and wears 
copperas-colored clothing, and uses language in 
which Mrs. Burnett has discovered a new mine of 
dialect; but underneath this unpromising exterior 
there is shown such simple sincerity, such deep and 
delicate tenderness for his only daughter, a spirit of 
such perfect abnegation and self-sacrifice, that he be- 
comes exalted into an unconscious hero, and the pa- 
thetic ending of his sad life is a climax scarcely 
needed to confirm the feeling of tenderness and pity 
which it excites. It is a powerful delineation, and 
tells the story which the author intended so well 
that we can excuse some abruptness and lack of 
naturalness in the love-making and other incidents— 
for incident and plot,as we have pointed out, are 
secondary matters in the novels of Mrs. Burnett. 


“RopMan the Keeper” is the first of a series of 
Southern Sketches by Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
which have appeared in the leading magazines, and 
are now gathered in a volume and published by D. 
Appleton & Co.—the title of the first sketch becom- 
ing the title of the collection. The sketches or tales 
are ten in number, and were written during the 
author’s six years’ residence in the South, where she 
evidently enjoyed a good opportunity of studying 
both the people and the country in the transition 
period following the war and preceding the more 
“settled” and hopeful condition which, though 
Northern politicians testify to the contrary, we must 
believe has been attained by at least some portions of 
that unhappy region. The author disavows record- 
ing anything but her real impressions; and the 
sketches, as far as they go, doubtless present a truth- 
ful picture of things and people as she saw and stud- 
ied them. Some of the tales—as “Rodman the 
Keeper,” “ Old Gardiston,” and “ In the Cotton Coun- 

reproduce many sad and vivid memories of 
the war; and the Southern characters, especially the 
female ones, are strongly tinged with that bitterness 
and despair which were the common and no doubt 
natural expression of the time. “Up in the Blue 
Ridge” is a thrilling tale of life among the “ moon- 
shiners” of the Tennessee and North Carolina moun- 
tains, and of the attempts of detectives and U.S. troops 
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to arrest them and break up their unlawful business ; 
a bright thread of romance running through and en- 
livening the somber background of the story. “The 
South Devil” is an adventure in the great Florida 
swamp of that name—forty miles long, “ beautiful, 
dark, and deadly ;” this also has its interwoven ro- 
mance, an affecting tale of the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of one man for another. The sketches are 
all admirably written, and though having only the 
most general relation to each other, the author has 
contrived to give each an intense and peculiar inter- 
est of its own. 


Ir is the lot of literary as well as of other sinners, that 
they are commonly held accountable not only for the 
sins they actually commit but for those directiy trace- 
able to their example. In this view it would per- 
haps be just that Emile Zola should share with his 
less renowned imitator Albert Delpit the discredit 
of the latter’s novel of “ Odette’s Marriage,” which 
has been translated from the French by Emily Pres- 
cott and published in Chicago by Henry A. Sumner 
& Co. This writer has not even the shallow excuse 
of the author of “ L’ Assommoir” and “ Nana,” that 
his aim is to illustrate the social vices due to an era of 
political corruption and impurity. “Odette’s Mar- 
riage” illustrates nothing but what is too well illus- 
trated already. Its characters are almost exclusively 
sensualists and libertines, and its incident consists 
only of vulgar and disgraceful intrigues. It portrays 
no love except that of married persons for other peo- 
ples’ wives or husbands. A woman discovers an in- 
trigue between her husband and her own son’s wife ; 
a husband learns that his wife is sustaining guilty 
relations with his step-father; a wife, spurned by her 
indignant husband, flies for refuge to an idolized 
sister, only to discover that this saintly person has 
long cherished a secret passion (the only secret one 
in the book) for the dishonored husband ;—these are 
the incidents and these the kind of people with which 
this story has to deal. The author would doubtless 
plead that he is not responsible for the morality or 
immorality of his characters; that he only undertakes 
to portray life and character as they exist and as he 
finds them. But an author, as well as a painter, has 
a choice of materials, and is equally subject to the 
limitations imposed by common decency. Neither 
has a right to present what is wholly gross and re- 
pulsive. The author of “Odette’s Marriage” would 
doubtless not receive these as canons of art that would 
apply to his “school ;” but by violating them he has 
produced a book which no right-minded person can 
read with pleasure or even with tolerance. 


In “ Hal, the story of a Clodhopper,” (Lee & Shep- 
ard) Mr. W. M. F. Round has constructed a very good 
and wholesome story for boys, which will be pretty 
* gure to interest and has a fair chance to benefit them. 
It narrates the life of a country boy in New England, 
whose early years are spent among the most unfavora- 
ble and deadening surroundings, but who makes his 
way against ill-fortune and discouragement, acquires 
a substantial education, and develops in time into a 
popular preacher and a profound writer on religious 











and philosophic themes. There is a suggestion of 
Joseph Cook in the outcome of this character—even 
the lectures in Boston, to audiences of preachers, 
scholars, and philosophers, are assigned him, to 
complete the resemblance to the modern Boanerges. 
But here’an incongruity appears: for if it is a bi- 
ography, is it an authentic one? and if a Clodhop- 
per developed into Joseph Cook, is it then true that 
Joseph Cook is a former Clodhopper? But to push 
this question may not be fair to either party; and it 
certainly does not affect the value of the book as a 
safe and healthful stimulant for boys. Old Si. Toad- 
vine is a quaint and curious study of New England 
character—hard and juiceless as the hills among 
which he thrives. He has a dry sense of humor, and 
indulges it in making himself appear harder and 
more juiceless than he really is. “What do you sup- 
pose I keep you for—ornamert?” he says to Hal, 
when the boy complains that he makes him work 
too hard. “I suppose you’d like to be a chany shep- 
herd settin’ up on the manklery-shelf—that’s what 
you'd like!” Some of the old man’s humor is, how- 
ever, not very happy, and a little closer pruning of his 
sayings would have left a better effect upon the reader. 


A NOVEL of five hundred pages is a formidable mat- 
ter, even in these novel-reading times; and it is a suffi- 
cient proof of the hold which Mrs. Whitney has obtain- 
ed upon her readers that a good part of the second 
edition of her new story of “Odd or Even?” was sold 
by the publishers, Houghton, Osgood & Co., before 
the first edition had yet appeared. Mrs. Whitney’s 
place in fiction is well assured. Without any of the 
elements of sensationalism which give so many 
undeserving books an ephemeral success, she has 
won her way to the confidence and affection of a large 
circle of readers. Her latest story is full of interest, 
while its pure sentiment and elevated tone commend 
it especially to those seeking safe and desirable books 
of fiction for the young. 


WHENEVER the collector of the famous poems of our 
civil war makes up his brief anthology, he will in- 
clude among the best pieces from the Southern side 
the “Conquered Banner,” written by Father Ryan, a 
Catholic clergyman of Mobile. This piece was widely 
read and admired during the war, and has just been 
re-published in a volume of the author’s “ Poems,” by 
John L. Rapier & Co. of Mobile. The pieces are 
noticeable for vigor and earnestness of expression, 
and show a fair degree of versifying skill. They 
vary in scope and character—many being of strong 
political and Southern sentiment, and others marked 
by a deep and quiet religious tone. None of them 
seem, however, quite to reach the key in which the 
most famous of them all is set. 








Mr. Mauwock, a clever London journalist and the 
author of the “ New Republic,” has published a vol- 
ume of poems, mostly juvenile pieces. In reviewing 
them, the “ Atheneum” expresses the opinion that 
“not the drudgery of the plough, of the shoemaker’s 
awl, of the tailor’s goose, nor even of the city counting- 
house, is so fatal to the production of poetry as is 
journalism.” 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mr. Lonerettow’s “Evangeline” has recently 
been translated into Portuguese. 

“Her Briexut FuTuRe” is the prepossessing title 
of a new American novel just published by Henry 
A. Sumner & Co., Chicago. 

Tue ‘“ Experiences of a Barrister and Confessions 
of an Attorney,” by Samuel Warren, is nearly ready 
for publication by Estes & Lauriat. 


Tue “Nineteenth Century” for May contains a 
poem by Mr. Tennyson, with articles by M. Renan, 
M. Coquelin ainé, and Mr. Mallock. 


A NEW edition of Macaulay’s complete works, in 
eight volumes, at the remarkably low price of $10, 
is announced by Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


A.most simultaneously with the appearance of the 
book, is the announcement of a second edition of 
Mrs. Whitney’s new novel, “Odd or Even?” 

Tue “ Bibliography of Dickens,” upon which Mr. 
Richard Herne Shepherd has for a long time been 
engaged, has just been published in London. 


A CONTRIBUTION to the political literature of the 
time will soon be made by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in a 
monograph on “ The Independent Republican Move- 
ment.” 

A BOOKSELLER in Edinburgh has just published a 
short paper by Sir Walter Scott, never before in 
print. It is called “Aspirations of Christopher 
Corduroy,” and is a pleasant bit of satire. 


Ir is now stated that the Memoirs of Talleyrand 
will not be published until 1888, according to the 
injunction of the late M.de Bacourt, custodian of 
the manuscript after the death of Talleyrand. 

THE most successful book in the French edition 
of the “ International Scientific Series” is Dr. Dra- 
per’s “ History of the Conflict between Science and 
Religion,” which has reached a thirteenth edition. 

Rumor is busily engaged in trying to discover an 
author for the new “ American novel” of “ Demo- 
cracy.” One of her latest hints is that the book was 
written by a young Chicago lawyer of prominence 
in his profession and of literary tendencies. 

An eyent of unusual interest in the book trade is 
a change in the Boston publishing house of Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co., which took effect May ist. This 
firm is dissolved, and a new firm, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., will continue the business at 47 Franklin st. 
Mr. Osgood will continue the publishing business, 
and also the business of the Heliotype Printing Com- 
pany, in new quarters, under the old firm name of J. 
R. Osgood & Co. 

ANoTHER idol shattered—or badly damaged: Mr. 
Aldrich, in his new “ Atlantic” story, causes one of 
his characters—a sailor—to make the scandalous and 
depressing discovery that Robinson Crusoe’s man 
Friday “was not a man at all, but a light-minded 
young princess from one of the neighboring islands 
who had fallen in love with Robinson,” and that 
“her real name was Saturday.” Has Mr. Aldrich 
never heard of the proposed society for the suppres- 
sion of literary and historical idoloclasts? 





Tue “Academy,” in noticing some recent bio- 
graphies of Bunyan, calls attention to the great ser- 
vice which his age performed for him in putting him 
in prison, where he was saved from wasting his 
powers on “sermons and such matter,” and provided 
with the leisure and retirement needed for the better 
and more enduring expression of his soul. The 
“ Academy” notes with regret that such a use of 
prisons “seems now unhappily obsolete,” and sug- 
gests that its revival, with the additional restriction 
of a limited supply of ink and paper, might work 
great good among the “public men” of modern 
times. 

At THE Olney library sale in New York, which 
was concluded on the 29th of April, some rare books 
were disposed of and very good prices were obtained. 
A true second folio of Shakespeare, 1682 (“ Printed 
by Thomas Cotes for Robert Allot and to be sold at 
the singe of the Blacke Beare in Paul’s Church- 
yard”) brought $230; while the Halliwell folios, six- 
teen in number, fell at $496, and a three-volume set of 
Walton & Cotton’s Angler, Major’s first edition, 
$172.50. Ruskin’s “Modern Painters ”—the first edi- 
tion of Vols. III, IV, and V, the fourth of Vol. II 
and the sixth of Vol. I—reached $200 for the set. 
Smith & Elder’s library Thackeray, 22 vols., brought 
$96.80. Cotton Mather’s “ Magnalia,” wanting the 
errata, was sold for $41. The “New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register” (1854 to 1876— 
22 vols.) brought $88. The bidding was very brisk 
throughout the sale, and equally good prices were 
obtained for many other works. 

A NEw English magazine, to be called the “ Lon- 
don and Edinburgh,” is announced, which will be 
conducted upon a somewhat unique basis—one little 
peculiarity being that instead of paying its contribu- 
tors for their articles it is to receive pay from them; 
the fortunate writer whose suspense is relieved by a 
formula of editorial acceptance having only to for- 
ward the editor a guinea and the affair is completed. 
There are manifest advantages in such an arrange- 
ment; and it is evident that the new periodical has 
found a happy method of starting upon that “sound 
financial basis” to which such ventures frequently 
make allusion. The only drawbacks to its expecta- 
tions of revenue would seem to be the unfortunate 
prolixity of writers and the limitations of its own 
space. Ifit would add a clause to its prospectus, re- 
quiring ali senders of MSS. to accompany them with 
a sum of money, “not necessarily for publication 
but as a guarantee of good-faith,” the scheme would 
appear to be well-nigh perfect. 

THERE is a pleasant bit of history, never yet in 
print, of the way in which Mr. Longfellow came to 
write his poem of “ Monte Cassino” which first ap- 
peared in the “Atlantic” for February, 1875. Pre- 
mising that Father Boniface, now the Prior, and 
formerly for many years the Librarian, of the mon- 
astery on Monte Cassino which was founded by St. 
Benedict himself, is an American by education, and 
therefore quite familiar with our literature, the story 
runs thus: When Mr. Longfellow published his 
translation of Dante in 1867, he copied from Ben- 
venuto, in a note to the 75th line of Canto XXII of 
** Paradiso,” an account of what Boccaccio had 
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“ pleasantly narrated” to the said Benvenuto about a 
visit he once made to the old monastery and to its 
library, which he says he found “without door or 
fastening,” with “the grass growing upon the win- 
dows and all the buoks and shelves covered with 
dust"; while he was assured by one of the brethren 
of whom he made inquiry as to why those precious 
books were so vilely mutilated, that “some of the 
monks, wishing to gain a few ducats, cut out a hand- 
ful of leaves, and made psalters which they sold to 
the boys, and likewise of the margins they made 
breviaries which they sold to women.” In due time 
Mr. Longfellow’s volume found its way to Monte 
Cassino, and the monks there read what they had al- 
ways considered as Boccaccio’s slander, with a sort 
of indorsement by one of the distinguished names in 
modern literature. In the course of three or four 
years thereafter, Mr. Longfellow himself, in travelling 
through Italy, made his way to the famous monastery 
upon the mountain, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained over night (as his poem records), and in the 
morning was shown the treasures of the library with 
its ancient manuscripts—four thousand flat ones, and 
no less than forty thousand in rolls—not kicking 
about the floor, with their edges clipped, as Boccaccio 
had said, but carefully preserved through all the 
ages as bright and clean as when they were finished 
by the patient monks, centuries ago. After his re- 
turn home Mr. Longfellow did “ poetic justice” in 
its best sense by writing the delightful account of 
his visit above mentioned, a copy of which he sent 
to “the urbane librarian,” Father Boniface himself. 








PERSONAL MENTION. 


GroreeE Exror’s marriage to a Mr. Cross is an- 
nounced by cable from London. 

8. C. Haui has received a pension of $750 from 
Queen Victoria, as a recognition of his services to 
art and literature. 

Miss Emity Farrurvt will come to this country 
in September, and spend the Autumn and Winter in 
lecturing on “ Modern Extravagance—its Cause and 
Cure.” 

Kenetm Henry Diesy, author of “ Evenings-on- 
the-Thames,” “The Broad Stone of Honcr,” “Mores 
Catholici,” and other works, died in England recently 
at the age of eighty. 

Austin Dosson, the English poet whose works are 
meeting such cordial reception in this country, is 
forty years of age, and has been for more than 
twenty years employed in the government office in 
London. The first collection of his poems was pub- 
lished in 1874. 

Rey. Samvet Oseoop, who died in New York 
April 14, had been intimately connected with the 
literary life of this country for nearly half a century. 
His published works consist of several volumes on 
religious and philosophical themes, and many contri- 
butions to the magazines and other périodicals. 

Mrs. Mu.ock-Crarx is described by a correspon- 
dent of the New York “Evening Post” as a “ thor- 
oughly English-looking woman, rather above the 
middle age,with loving gray eyes and a plain attire.” 





She is not planning any immediate literary work ot 
her own, but is assisting her husband, who is the 
editor of “ Macmillan’s Magazire.” 

Tuomas Auxsop, author of “ Recollections of Cole- 
ridge” and “Gold Fields of California,” has just 
died, in his eighty-fifth year. Mr. Allsop was the last 
survivor of the famous group of literary friends of 
whom Coleridge, Charles Lamb and Barry Cornwall 
were the chief; and Coleridge was his frequent guest. 
He was a man of refined literary taste, which his 
wealth enabled him to gratify; he had traveled ex- 
tensively, and had a large personal acquaintance with 
prominent authors and scholars in this country and 
in Europe. He leaves three children—two sons in 
Colorado, and a daughter in Spain, the wife of 
Garrido, the celebrated dramatist. 

Grpert A. Prerce, the author of “Zachariah 
the Congressman,” is—iike Mr. Hovey, author of the 
bright little volume of “ Causerie’’—a busy and hard- 
worked journalist, having editorial charge of a 
metropolitan daily paper. Col. Pierce’s journalistic 
experience began in Indiana, where he also took a 
part in politics, not only in the sanctum but on the 
stump. For the past half dozen years he has been the 
managing editor of the Chicago “ Inter-Ocean,” and 
in addition to his editorial work he has found time 
to write the novel of “Zachariah” besides several] 
fairly-successful plays. He is also the author of the 
“Dickens Dictionary,” published by Osgood nearly 
a dozen years ago, and still huving a steady sale. 








THE LIBRARY. 


Persons who have no means of information on 
such a subject would be astonished at the number of 
public libraries of all kinds recently established 
throughout the West. No gigantic system, such as 
“Mudie’s,” supplies the wants of the millions of 
readers scattered throughout this vast region, and 
native ingenuity has filled the towns and villages 
with a large variety of organizations, formed for 
circulating books. They vary from the simple 
book-club started by some zealous woman among a 
few families, to the large public library that supplies 
the wants of a city; and not infrequently the latter 
has in a short time grown, through many stages, 
from the nucleus given by the former. Statistics 
which we have seen show that not less than 1,500 of 
these various libraries draw their supplies of books 
from Chicago; and it will bea favorite task with 
Tue Dat to give all the information and assistance 
it can to those who support and manage these insti- 
tutions. THe Dz1av’s general reviews, notices, and 
characterizations of new books will, we hope, be found 
useful; but we shall also endeavor to give informa- 
tion in regard to the latest and best modes of cata- 
loguing, arranging, and caring for the books, and 
will attempt to indicate the books especially desir- 
able for such libraries. 


In the following list, a classification is made of 
new books which are thought specially desirable to 
public libraries—the classes being numbered in the 
order of desirability, I, II, III, and IV. The full 
titles of these books, with size, price, and publish- 
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ers’ names, will be found in the list of “Books of 
the Month,” in this issue. 


IL. 
Louisiana. 
Democracy. 
Joan of Are. 
Odd or Even? 
Studies of Irving.- 
Farrar’s Life of Christ. 
Mrs. Beauchamp Brown. 
Loiterings in Pleasant Paths. 
Memoirs of Madame de Remusat. 
Geoffrey Crayon. Subscription edition. 


Missy. ” 
Alaska. 

Fossil Man. 

Preadamites. 

American Prose. 

Captain Fracasse. 

Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 

Hand Book of Drawing. 
Eyesight, Good and Bad. 
Adventures in Patagonia. 

Story of Aunt Lizzie Aiken. 
Certain Dangerous Tendencies. 
Administration of John De Witt. 
Rocky Mountain Health Resorts. 
Masterpieces of English Literature. 


Ill. 
Sophocles. 
Christy Carew. 
A Foreign Marriage. 
Her Majesty the Queen. 
Diary of a Man of Fifty. 
Free Land and Free Trade. 
Health and Health Resorts. 
Woman’s Work and Worth. 
Blanque’s History of Political Economy. 
Fisher's Discussions in History and Theology. 


IV. 
Brain and Mind. 
Theory of Thought. 
Card ys by Cavendish. 


Recollections of an old Pioneer. 


To THOsE of our readers who have recently been 
appointed on committees to establish public libra- 
ries, or who, being on managing boards of those 
already formed, are endeavoring to perfect charging 
systems, the following, abridged from a recent num- 
ber of the “ Library Journal,” may prove useful: 

“A perfect system should give the following in- 
formation: ist. In regard to the books, it should 
show: Where every book is that is absent from its 
shelf; how often every book has been issued. 2d. 
In re to the readers, it should show: The num- 
ber of books taken out; what the books were, with 
the dates of their issue and return; there should be 
a receipt for every book returned; the reader should 
have in his possession the means of knowing when 
his book is due. 3d. In regard to time, it should 
show: The number of volumes issued each day; the 
books overdue, so that they may be sent for without 
delay. Now, all these requirements are met in the 
most perfect manner and with the smallest possible 
outlay of time and labor as follows: ist. A card or 
slip containing the name of the work, and spaces for 
the date of issue and number of reader, is piaced 
and remains in every volume until it is issued or 
otherwise removed from its shelf. When a book is 





issued its card is stamped with the date, and the 
reader’s number is written in pencil opposite. The 
card is then filed in the order of its shelf number 
pee the issues for that day. 2d. Each reader is 
provided with a card containing spaces for date of 
issue and return and book number. This card re- 
mains in his possession, and must be presented in 
order to obtain a book. The borrower simply pre- 
sents his card to the desk attendant, who enters on 
it the number of the book taken, and stamps the date 
cf issue (in red). When a book is returned the date 
is stamped on this card, opposite the date of issue 
(in blue). This is equivalent to a receipt from the 
library. The book card is then taken from the date 
box and replaced in its book, the date of return 
being first stamped on it. As the cards for each day’s 
issue are kept in separate compartments, the books 
overdue show for themselves without extra labor.” 


From the late annual report of Librarian Spofford, 
of the Library of Congress, it would appear that our 
legislators owe to their constituencies some action 
in regard to the preservation of our Governmental 
Library. The shelf capacity of the library is only 
280,000 volumes, while the annual report shows a 
total on hand of over 372,000 volumes, besides 120,000 
pamphlets — and these are increasing, including copy- 
right duplicates, at the rate of between 20,000 and 
30,000 a year. The books, denied shelf-room, are 
piled on tables, on window-sills, on the floor, every- 
where, until soon there will not be room to pass 
between the huge stacks. For eight years Mr. 
Spofford has urged Congress to provide for this 
noble collection; but in vain. A hint might be 
taken from the French Government, which recently 
reported a bill for the appropriation of nearly four 
million francs for the purchase and removal of some 
buildings which, by close. contact, chanced to en- 
danger the safety of the national collection. 








OUR INTENT. 





The general plan and character of this journal 
are well explained by the contents of the present 
number. The arrangement of departments given on 
our first page will be maintained, with such additions 
and improvements as experience may show will best 
embody the leading idea on which the journal is 
founded. That idea may be briefly stated. 

In this age of profuse book-making, no reader, 
however diligent, can keep pace with the rapid 
movements of the printing-press. No sensible per: 
son attempts to do this. Yet very many of literary 
tastes or habits wish to keep themselves informed 
of the character of this vast literary current which 
flows constantly by and around them. In addition 
to the particular line of reading in which each is 
interested, he desires some general knowledge of the 
progress of events in other fields of thought. Unable 
to travel over all these fields himself, he must de- 
pend for his information concerning them on the 
accounts of trustworthy and intelligent explorers, 
who will thus also discover for him the paths which 
his own tastes will lead him to examine further. It 
is such an intelligent guide and agreeable companion 
to the book-lover and book-buyer, that THz Dian 
aims to become. 
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Following the most approved English and Ameri- 
can methods, the leading reviews in Tue Drar will 
frequently bear the signatures of their writers. While 
there must be allowed a considerable latitude for the 
varying opinion of individuals, it will always be the 
aim to secure writers of known capability and fair- 
ness, whose judgments will carry with them the 
weight of the best available authority for the par- 
ticular work treated. 

The editorial comments will be made with consci- 
entious freedom of opinion. Though never hesitating 
to condemn what is spurious or vicious in literary 
art, deserved approval will be given with equal readi- 
ness and far greater pleasure. THE Dat has no 
desire to be classed with the destructive school of 
criticism. It will endeavor to distinguish between 
literary criticism and literary cynicism; and while 
sensible of the obligation to reject the bad and false, 
it will be no less mindful of the obligation to con- 
serve the good and true in literature. 

Besides the leading and more distinctively critical 
features of the journal, minor departments will be 
added to give variety to its contents and complete 
its character as a compendium of current literature. 
The literary news and notes, personal gossip, etc., 
will be made as fresh and piquant as possible; the 
monthly lists of new books will aim to be complete 
and accurate—giving, besides full titles and publish- 
ers’ names, the size and price of each work; while 
the announcements of forthcoming books, and other 
regular features, will, it is hoped, add materially to 
the value of the journal as a literary guide and 
record to all persons of literary tastes, habits, or 
occupations. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


(7R4 fosltoh List yy all New Books, American and 
ish, received during the month of April, by Messrs. 
Jameun, MoCuiure & Co., Chicago.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of the Administration of John De Witt, Guta 
pomstoneny of a By James Geddes. 8vo. Vol. I 
1623-1654. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

“ His style is vi us and straightforw and some of 
his best ndicate a talent which should secure for 
him an — place among bistorians."—Pall Mali 


Gazette, Lond 
“Of the exesilonce of Mr. Geddes’ workmanship, the 
thoroughness displa: a in collecting materials, and the 
breadt of bi his ent which he has shown in 
them it is impoes le to speak too highly.”"—The 
Y; 
=e Story of Aunt Lizzie Aiken. By Mrs. Galusha Ander- 
6mo. Jansen, McClurg & Co. $1.00 
* 8 «The whole book is most charmingly written ; the author 
has into it the enthusiasm of a heart warmiy alive 
to all good work, and enriched it with the fruits of culture 
and genius. It is a book which should go everywhere and 
be read by everybody.’’—Standard. 
Memoirs of Madame De Remusat, &c. oe. Com- 
plete. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


onceraing the y- 
le sthnol: His and 
rAnclen, Rayne an Reve & Bares, 00 ed Paintings 2 a Bae 
-T2, Nubi la and I 
Temple ‘0 the Bocond nd Villiers reat reer 
aailedineyeen. ‘Large 8vo, London, net, $12.60. 











Joan of an9, By Janet Tuckey. “The New Plutarch,” 
12mo. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.00. 
“There is something pathetic in the story of this event- 
ful life, which is clearly and simply told..".—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


A Memoir of Henry C. Carey. By Wm. Elder. 8vo. H. 
C. Baird & Co. 5c. 


TRAVEL. 


a in Pleasant 
12mo. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
“Marion Harland cannot . without being instructive 
as well as interesting. 


A Satchel Guide for the Mg = pte, Tourist in Euro With 
maps. dition for 1 ty. Ae r- - 16mo. Hoan, flex- 
ible. Houghton, Os; 0. 00. 

Recollections and Opinions st Be Ptanese. By 
Peter H. Burnet. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

“Reads well andis graphically told. * * * * 
Gives some strong - of early days in the far west." 
—Chicago Tribune 

The Ascent of the Matterhorn. By Edward Whymper. 
Tlustrated. — London, net, $4 
up ps in the y 4 mdacks, and Grayling 


Northern =r . ByA.J.Northra 6mo. 
Davis, at ao & Co., , 4 


give. “Marion Harland.” 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


rpieces of lish Layee Rie Sketches, 
with h definition 8, analyses and yA. William 
Swinton. P caite. Crown 8vo. Bros. $2.00. 
“Much more carefully compiled ‘een fo: is pains a with 
books of this class The authors chosen are of 
the first rank and represent epochs of literature and marked 
phases of style.”"—Chicago Tribune. 

Irving’s Works. “Geoffrey Crayon” edition. Beautifully 
ee Square Svo. To be completed in 27 volumes, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Subscriptions, which must be for 

complete sets, received by Jansen, McClurg & Co. History 
ew York is now ready. Per volume, $2.50. 
“It leaves nothing to be desired in literary and mechan- 
ical execution."’—Jndependent. 


Discussions in History and Theol . Geo 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. Charles Scribner" - & "5.00 00. 
“Tn this velume Professor Fisher has gathered a number 
of essays on subjects connected with those cupespaenss of 
study and research which have engaged his atten- 
tion, and in which he has made himself an = hority.” 
American Prose. Hawthorne, Irving, Lon ay Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. introduction 
and notes by the editor of “American i. "  16mo, 
nd ten Osgood & Co. 
—- Rp tu ® Decisions and Card Table es B 
7 Caven Leisure Hour Series.” 16mo. H. Holt 
&Co. $1.00. 

“Card-players will enjoy the book, and it will farnish 
material fer card-table discussion. “—Uhicago 0 Tribune. 
Soppecies. . joa Se M. A., LL.D. “ Classical 
Writers. by J. R. Green. 16mo. D. Appleton 

& Co. 60 a 


rtain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life, and 
other Papers. l6mo. Houghton, Osgood & Co. $1.25. 
_ will make ore man and woman that reads it better. 
The 8 good and wholly good.”’—Jnter-Ocean. 
mas Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. Stratford 
edition. 4to. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
sn | of te t 4 C. D. Warner, W. C. Bryant and G. 
tnam. G. P. Putpam’s Sons. $1.00. 
eunaet 's am 4 ‘aa Worth. Tieauetions of Woman's 
Character, we WH D. etc. h Hints on Self-Cul- 
ture, ete. Adams. i Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & C 
“The ana i unusually complete and particular] well 
done. * * It is a book to be carefully read.” —Chicago 
Tribune. 
Croker’s Boswell and Boswell. wy in the “Life of 
aot 9480 ” By Percy Fitzgerald, M 8vo. London, 
> $4.80. 
The Works of Virgil. Translated into Eng - Fe, 
an oy on the English Translator of Virgil, b John ) a 
in; Edited by John A. Symonds. 8vo. & Shep- 


00. 

Words. From the writings of George Macdonald. 
Selected by E. E. Brown. Wita an introduction by James 
T. Fields. 7 i2mo. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 


—_ — ie, From the German of Heinrich Heine. 
6mo. net, $1.00. 
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More’s Ute ae From the second edition, ee With Life 
of Sir mas —, ¥ William Ro; Edited, with 
notes, goss etc., by T. R. Lumby, “D. 16mo. Lon- 
don, net. 


ART. 


Keramics for Students. B.C. A. Janvier. 4to. 

H. Melt &Co. $2.50. 

“Contains a t deal of practical information scattered 
hitherto thro a great many different volumes. * * 
Admirably gotten up.”"—Chicago Tribune. 

Hand-Book of Drawing. By William Walker. Profusely 
illustrated. 12mo. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.75. 

Art in the Mountains. The Story of the Passion Play. 
By Henry Biackburn. Illustrated. 8vo. London, net, $4. 

“He writes in excellent taste, and is interesting oom the 
first page to the last..""—Saturday Review, London. 


POETRY. 


The Lusiad of Ca Translated into S 
by Robert F. Duff. 8vo. Gilt top. Poi 
tions. J. B. Li ypincott & Co. 00. 

“The ‘ Lusiad * ranks amon; the great epic 
translation is literal and the styie good throu 
cago Tribune. 

Poo tichand Ge from Percy Bumbo Shelley. With Preface 

chard Garnett. 16mo. Vellum. London, net, $2.40. 

Thanksgiving and other Poems. By Agatha. 

G. P. Putnam’ 8 Sons. $1.25. 
“Fali of little bits of sentiment, neatly expressed."— 
Chicago Tribune. 

Thebes and other Poems. By C. 8. Larned. 12mo. J.B. 

Lippincott & Co. $2.00. 


nserian verse 
t and illustra- 


ms. The 
out.” —Chi- 





16mo. 


SCIENCE. 


The Theory of Ppeuhe. A Treatise on Deductive Logic. 
8vo. Harper & Bros. $2.33. 
“Wiil be carefully examined by those who make the 
science of logic a special study. » Chicago Tribune. 
Preadamites ; “2 a Depensteaien of the Existence of Men 
before — Bp er = a study of their condition, 
antiqai ities and pro ive dispersion over 
the earth: "3 yu Winchell, D. Illustrated. 8vo. 
8. C; Griggs Co. Plain, $3.50. Uncut edges, gilt top, 


Introduction to the Science of Language. By A. H. 
Sayce. 2 vols., crown, 8vo. London, net, $10.00. . 

Fossil Men and their Modern Representatives. An 
Attempt to Illustrate the Character ond Condition of Pre- 
Historic Men in Europe by those of the American Races. 
By J. W. Dawson, LL. D. 8vo. London, net, $3.00. 

Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science Considered in Accord- 
ance with the re of Phrenology, and in Relation to 
Modern Physiol By H. S. Dayton, A. M., and J. Mc- 
Neill. Illustra 12mo. 8. R. Wells & Co. $1.50. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


=, Comets’ » Formation and pistons. baa 
“A. Church, E 


Tilustrated, folio ile: 
Sons. $7.50. og 


Metallurgy: The Art of Extracting Metals from Their Ores. 
By John Percy, M. D., F. R. 8S. Silver and Gold. Part I. 
8vo. London, net, $12.00. 

Woodworking 
By M of caw 


Lode. 
. M., Ph. D 


Machinery. With hints on the m 
ills and the economical conversion of timber. 
-P. C. E. Illustrated with ae by leading 
Eeliah French and American Engineers ; London, 
net, 

Aid to Survey Practice. For reference in surveying, lev- 
eling and setting out; and in route surveys of trave’ velers By 
land and sea. ith tables, illustrations and records By 
L. D’A. Jackson, A. M.,I.C. E. 8vo. London, net, $5. 

The Construction of ze Shafts. A Practical 
and 5 ae _—. y he W. Buck, M. Inst. C. E. 
Large 8vo. London, net 

The Slide Valve. pe eg explained. By J. A. Rose, 
M. E. Illustrated. 16mo. Baird & Co. $1.00. 


REFERENCE AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


History of Political E 


3 
French of Yerome-Adoiphe Bl Bangui, with prance by 





David A. Wells. 





Moma Gaia of ag Ran 
vised, re- D ani ed eolaged, 
B. Lippincott & Co. Sh 4 Half. 
“The best work of its kind extan 
supplement to any pret gy —C Tribune. 
ish 


Free Land and Free The Lessons of the En 
_= “— a © to by be United § States. By 8. 8. Cox. 
0. 


« Sam a close reading by y scholars, students and think- 
ing men of every trade and occupation."’—Chicago Tribune. 


rial Bo, ‘J. 


$18.00. 
and is a necessary 


FICTION. 


Odd or Even. By Mrs. A. D. T. i ereeenny. 16mo. Honugh- 
ton, Osgood & Company. $1.50. 
“*Odd or Even?’ is not the novel ofa day. or & season or 
a sensation ; it is a capital novel forever.""—Chicago Times. 


Louisiana. By Frances H. Burnett. 12mo. ae Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 


“A purely American novel. * * * One lays it down 
grateful for its literary purity, proud of its lofty Ypirit and 
ved, sorry that there are not several more volumes of it.’* 

hicago Times. 

Seaieeeee, An American seve. “ Leisure Hour Series." 
16mo. . Holt & Co. $1.00 

“Sure to be very eucceestal: and being really an Ameri- 
can novel, is as near as has yet been attained to the Ameri- 
can novel fo for which critics have waited so long.""—New 

or 

A Foreign 
of American 


ount . we written, bright and interesting."—Chicago Tri- 


Sal or Beyinge Title. Harper's Library 


Chrinty Carew. y Laffan. 
16mo. H. Holt & P ” $1.00. 

“Described with a Fat bebre Boe ou that is quite unusual. 
ees peeete. —s ut before our eyes with extraordi- 
nary vividness 

Captain raceme. ‘mene oon aa of Theophile Gattier. 
16mo. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Paper, 60c. Cloth, $1.25. 

“Tn this delightful work Gautier surpassed himself and 
produced the model of picturesque romances.”—Henry 
James, Jr. 

Mrs. Beauchamp : ie 
Roberts Bros. $1.00 
A novel of Boston ‘West-End Society life. 
The Amazon. From the German cf Franz Dingelstedt. 
Square 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper, 60c. Cloth, $1 
Our Street. By = 8. R. Graham Clark. 12mo. D. Loth- 
rop & Co. $1.50. 
= me outher of “ Rutledge.” 
m & $1.50. 


“Leisure Hour Series.” 


“No Name Series.” 16mo, 


12mo. G. W. Carle- 


Norn. Brady’ s Vow and Mona the Vestal. 


ensay. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


B =. 
mer ph Future. i6mo. H. A. Sumner & Co. $1.00. 


Her Majesty the Queen. John Esten Cooke. 16mo. 
Paper. B. Liggimeott & ©. cents 


The Diary of a Man of Fifty and a Bundle of Letters. 
By Henry James, Jr. “ Harper's Half-Hour Series." 2c. 


NEW NOS, IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


For Her Dear Sake. By Mary C. Hay. 15 cents. 
Prince Hugo. By the author of “My Heart's in the High- 
lands.” 15 cen’ 


From Generation to Generation. By Lady Augusta 
Noel. 15 cents. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


= and Growth of the Psalms. By Thos. Chalmers 

urray. 12mo. Chas, Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

“The lectures are interesting alike to the student of 
philology, general literature and theology.” 

Fifteen Sermons. By a W. R. Whittingham. 12mo. 
D, Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

“ Above the average of published discourses. They de 
serve a careful reading. of publishes Tribune. 

The Life and Westine: of St. John. By J. M. McDonald. 
8vo. New Edition. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $3.00, 

The Savior’s Converts. What We Owe to them and How 
We May Aid Them. By Rev. Wm. Scribner. 16mo, Chas, 
Scribner's Sone. $1.00. 

Alaska, and Missions on the North Pacific Coast. 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D. Illustrated. 12mo, 

Mead & Co. $1.50. 
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Swedenborg and the New es. By James Reed. 
l6mo. Houghton, Osgood & Co. $1.25. 


“Those who may be still i it of these (S wetenbore 
ian) a wwe bs will find ther dl well presented in his little 


Adventures in Fatagon ate, A Missionary’s Explorin: 
By Rev. Titus Coan. 12mo. Dodd, Mead & Co $1.6 
« per ech a clear view of the ya and the habits and 
character of the natives.”— The Inte 


The Life of Christ. By F. W. Parra, D. ?. Cheap edition, 
8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


MEDICINE. 


A Text-Book of Ph tone" By M. Foster, M. A., M. D. 
van wens and additions Edward T, Reichert, M. D. 


C. Lea's Son & Ce; cloth, $2.50; sheep, $3.25. 


Hand-Book of Medical Chemistry. Ap- 
witea t to o Clinteal Research and the Detection of Poisons. 
artly based on “ Bowman's Medical Chemistry.” By W 

FEE, ge bow 12mo. H. C. Lea's Son& Co, $1. 


Bosty Moustete Health Resorts. An Analytical study 
igh Altitudes in Relation to the Aves of Chroni 
Pebenseesy Disease. By C. Dennison, A.M., M.D. Hongh- 
ton, Osgood & Co. 8vo. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50, 

“ Embodies the most valuable facts in relation to the 
subject.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Maqgight, Good and Bad. A Treatise on » \ ye 7“ 
Preservation of Vision. ry R. B. Carter, F. R. C. 
mo. Presley Blakiston, $1.50. 


Health and Health Resorts. By John Wilson, M. D. 16 
mo. Porter & Coates. $1.25. 


“Not only sensible, ractical and useful, but also inter- 
esting.” —Chicago Tribune. 


The Students’ Manual of Venereal a yy. R. 
Sturgis, M.D. 12mo. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Post-Mortem Examinations. With Es 
to Medico- | Practice. From the 
Rudolph Virchow. 16mo. Presley Blakiston. $1.25. 


{ Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 


R EA A _D : 
THE NEW No- NAME. 


MRS. BEAUCHAMP BROWN. Our orders have 
exhausted the first large edition. A second edition 
is nearly ready. 


ON MAY 15th. 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF FRANCES 
BURNEY—Mavame D’Arstay. Revised and 
edited by Saran C. Woomsey. With portraits. 
Two vols., 12mo, $4.00. 








Uniform with “The Autobiography and Corres- 
pondence of Mrs. Delany,” which work it follows 
chronologically. 


THE ODE OF LIFE. 
of Hades.” 16mo, $1 


By the author of “The Epic 


A poem treatin tes the whole experience of human 
life the c to the grave, by one of the most 
popular of the English poets. 


CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By 8. Bartne-GouLp. A new and enlarged edition. 
16mo, $1.50. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





D. APPLETON & Co. 


HAVE NEARLY READY, 


I. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 
BY THEODORE MARTIN. 


With —— Fifth and concluding volume. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00 


II. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HENRY 
. THOMAS BUCKLE. 
BY ALFRED HENRY HUTH. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 502 pages, $2.00. 


III. 
SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
BY PROF. HUXLEY, F.R.8. 


Introductory. 18mo, flexible cloth, 45 cents. 


IV. 
STRAY MOMENTS WITH THACKERAY. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 
His Humor, Satire and Characters. Consisting of 
selections from his writings, prefaced with a few 


Biographical Notes. “ Handy-Volume Series.” Pa- 
per, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 

The writings of Thackeray abound with delightful 
little essays and incisive bits of satire and humor, 
many of which in this volume have been brought to- 
gether as a sort of literary banquet of Thackeranian 
titbits. 


Vv. 


A THOUSAND FLASHES OF FRENCH WIT, 
WISDOM, AND WICKEDNESS. 


Collected and translated by L. G. J. pg Frvop. 
16mo, cloth. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3 anv 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF JOHN DE WITT. History of the Adminis- 
tration of John De Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. By 
James  GEDDES. Vol. 1.—1623-1654, With a portrait. 8vo, 
clo 


a ee, pus eae, THE FOURTH. Edited, with 

; ay J. Rotre, AM. Illustrated. In two 

Parte’ 1, 16 16mo, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 40 cents, Part 
II., 16 mo, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 40 cents, 


Uniform with Rolfe’s English Clagsiés: The Merchant of 
Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest,—-Henry VIII.—Rich- 
ard II1,—Macbeth.—_A Midsummer Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 

--As You Like It.-Hamlet.— Much Ado About Nothing.- -Romev 
a Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth Ni ht.—The Winter’s Tale,— 

nee John.—Henry 1V. Part I.—Henry IV. Part I1.—Gold- 

— *s Select Poems.—Gray’s Select Poems, 16mo, cloth, 
illustrated, 60 cents per volume; paper, 40 cents per volume, 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF SHORT WHIST. 
Adopted by the Washin ington Club of Paris, Compiled from 
the best Modern Authorities, ee as — in the principal 
clubs of London and Paris, and in the first saloons of both 
capitals, With Maxims and Advice for Beginners, By A. 
Trump, Junior, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


THE THEORY OF THOUGHT. A Treatise on Deductive 
‘ ne g2.00, Noan K, Davis, University of Virginia, 8vo, 
clo 5 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY, AND A SOSDEs 
OF LETTERS. By HENRY JAMES, TR. 32mo, paper, 25 
cents; cloth, 40 cents 


HILDRETH’S UNITED STA T. ES. The History of the 
United States. First, Series.—From the First Settlement of 
the country to the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Second Series.—From the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By RicHarp 
Hripretu. 6 vols., 8vo, cloth, with paper labels, uncut edges, 
and gilt tops, $12. (ina bor. ) 


Uniform with the Library Editions of Hume, Macaulay, and 
Motley, which have been recently published. 


A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. ” EUGENE 
LAWRENCE. 32mo, paper 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents 


—we ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. By J. 
N. Morpuy. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


McCARTHY’S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. A His- 
tory of Our Own Times, from the Aascetien of Queen Victoria 
to the Berlin Congress. By Justr aRTHy. Vol. 
come Vols. I. and II. of the English Edition), 12mo, 
cloth, $1 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Mortey. 
The following volumes are now ready: 


a4 Lt 5 ge ho By Henry James, Jn. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
JamMEsS ANTHONY UDE. 
ApoLpnus Wiii1am WARD. 
Epwarp DowDER. 
ARK on gga 





SAMUEL JOHNSON. y Lesue STEPHEN. 
12mo, cloth, 7% cents a volume. 
Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 


= a 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States oa receipt of the Drie pee 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New YORE. 





NEW _ BOOKS. 


ODD OR EVEN? By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrney, 
author of “ Leslie Gat thwaite,” “ “Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” etc., $1.50. 

This new story is finely characteristic of Mrs. 
Whitney. The ns, the scenes, the incidents, 
the conversations, the sunlit philosophy, are such as 
Mrs. Whitney's admirers delight in. 


AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. With introductions 
‘and Notes, which make it an admirable reading- 
book for High and Grammar Schools, and no less 
attractive to the general reader. $1.25. 


THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF 
MARBLEHEAD. By Samvuet Roaps, Jr. Illus- 
trated 8vo, $3.50. 

Marblehead is exceptionally rich among old New 
England towns for quaint onl curious traditions, and 
has a history of which her sons may well be proud. 
This book well preserves both history and traditions, 
and many illustrations add greatly to its value and 
interest. 

A SATCHEL GUIDE for the Vacation Tourist in 
Europe. Edition for 1880, carefully revised by the 
editor after visiting all the countries of Europe 
covered by the “Guide.” With maps, $2.00. 


For sale by booksellers. . Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
21 Astor Piacre, New York. 


FINE STATIONERY. 


We invite inspection of an unusually large and com- 
plete selection of 


FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES, 


SUITABLE FOR 
CORRESPONDENCE, REGRETS, INVITATIONS, ETC. 








We give special attention to the engraving of 


WEDDING, 
RECEPTION, and 


PARTY INVITATIONS. 


IN THE LATEST AND MOST APPROVED STYLES. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


We would also call attention to a recent importation 
of the famous 


GOODALL AND DELA RUE & CO’S 
BIRTHDAY CARDS, 
On Silk, and Cards in entirely new and very 
beautiful designs. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 & 119 Srate Srreet, Cuicaco. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO by Big ee pit 
of Religion. By Jonn Carp, D.D., Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow, and 
$a.00. of Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 8vo, 


DEGENERATION. A chapter in Darwinism. By 
Professor E. Ray KESTER, Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. “ Nature Series.” 12mo, 
75 cents. 


EARLY MAN IN BRITAIN AND HIS PLACE 
in the Terti Period. By W. Borp Dawxrxs, 
M.A. F.RS., F.G.S., Curator of the Manchester 
Museum, and Professor of Geology and Palzont- 
ology in Owen’s College, Manchester. Illustrated 
by woodcuts. 8vo, $6 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
land in its Origin and Development. By Wr- 
1AM Srusss, D.D., Hon. LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern "History and Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Library Edition. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 3 vols., 8vo, $12.00. 


———_ THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. By 
Ricwarp Hour Horror, M.A. (London), 2 on 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, $6.00. 


CATHARINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT, WIFE 
and Son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. A Memoir. ited at the request of 
the Archbishop by the Rev. Wm. Benuam, B.D. 
With two raits. American Edition. With 
Preface by the Right Rev. F. D. Huntinerton, D.D., 

Central ew York. 12mo, $1.50. 
and most effective religious book 
a long time; and the memoir of 


text-book of e young man wh 
fatends to enter the ministry." Bostoe Dauy se ontioer. sa 


MAGNUM BONUM;; or, Mother ox Brood. 
CHARLOTTE of “ 


M. Yorox, at = 
Redclyffe,” etc. 12mo, $1.75 


REST AWHILE: Addresses to Toilers in the Min- 


ef By C. J. Vavenan, D.D., Dean of Liandaff 
Master of the Temple. 16mo, $1.50. 


OXFORD SERMONS; preached before the Univer- 
sity. By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D -D., author 
of “ Through Nature to Christ,” “ Philochristus,” 
me, etc. ye. $2.25. 


“ They see make good the claim that the English Church 
isthe most liberal of all the churchen, and he Engl tenacious 


in its hold on traditi xy.""—Christian Union. 


SCOTCH SERMONS. 1880. 8vo, $3.00. 
pimens he contributors may be mentioned Principal Caird, 


Rev. Prof. Knight, Rev. Dr. 
Rev. Dr. Story of Hore 4 cath. — 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES by a Wife with her Husband. 
Republished from the . 12mo, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bonn Srreet, New York. 


e Heir of 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCA- 
tion. By Joun Locke. With Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A., author of 
“Essays on Educational Reformers.” Being the 
Subject for examination of Teachers in 1880. 16- 
mo, 90 cents. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 
With Maps, = and Introduction by FREDERIC 
W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westenlarter. 16mo, 
$1.10. 


“We were quite 


—F to find in Canon Farrar’s ‘ St. Luke’ 
a eee of Hoy 


cal criticism and comment, and we are 
not disappoin our examination of the volume before us. 
It reflec! — tana the ry and critical insight of the 
Canon's 8 grea c his ‘Lif Christ’ and his ‘Life of 
St. Paul,’ but differs widely t, ‘both in the terseness and con 
densation of its style. What Canon Farrar has evidently aimed 
at is to place before students as much information as ble 
e limits of the —- ~ ew space, and in this aim 
he has hit the mark to It t is only fair to 
po A on as a series, the ‘ —~- Bible for Schools’ has no 
equal in point of excellence and usefulness."—Zxzaminer. ~ 


FORMER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 


oats. Rev. Dr. MAcLEaR. we ro 
JON. Archdeacon PEROWNE. 
ACTS 0 OF T Ls a Rev. + y Baase. Part First. 


AND ST. Sop: Rev. Dr. 7 
“MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bonn Street, New York. 


70 cents. 





A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


MER BRIGHT FUTURE. 








A BRILLIANT STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE, DRAWN FROM 
FACT AND FICTION. 


“In many respects this is a strong story."—Zvening Journal, 
Chicago. 


“Spiritedly written.”—Gazette, Cincinnati. 

“ The interest well sustained and situations admirably por- 
trayed."—Chicago Times. 
as t hag. ay he of being Chae Sribumes free from sensational 

“The writer may be enrolled in the list of successful 
authors.”—Jowa State Register. 

The readers of “ Her Bright Future,” will, by the 
strength of the story, constantly ask themselves who 
is the author? The style being peculiar and original 
will delight and entertain the public. 


The elegant and unique binding, and handsomely 
printed page will add to the pleasure of the posses- 
sor. 1 vol., 12mo, 310 pages, fine cloth, black and 
gold stamp, price $1.00. ailed, post-free, by 


HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., PustisueErs, 


LAKESIDE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Gy” FOR SALE BY MOST BOOKSELLERS. -@& 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, 
“4MIFFLIN & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
Have in Press the following 


NEW BOOKS: 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
ULTIMA THULE, A New Volume of Poems. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND. A New Edition. 


TALES OF A WAYSIDEINN. Never before collected and 
published in a volume by themselves, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MR. LONGFELLOW. New 
illusirated Edition. To comprise over six hundred choice, 
ae, new Illustrations by the best American Artists. 
Publishing in parts, and sold by Subscription. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
A new and uniform Edition of 
THE “BREAKFAST TABLE” SERIES. 
ELSIE VENNER. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
POETICAL WORKS. 
T. B. ALDRICH. 


THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. The brilliant Story now 
appearing serially in the Atlantic Monthly. 


W. D. HOWELLS. 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. The _ remarkable 
story now appearing serially in the Atlantic Monthly. 


BRET HARTE. 


A New and Uniform Edition of his PROSE and POETICAL 
WORKS. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
A New Globe Edition of his Works in six volumes. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. 
WORDS AND THEIR USES. A New Edition. 


LORD MACAULAY. 
A new Riverside edition of his 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
SSAYS. 
SPEECHES AND POEMS. 
In eight volumes, $10.00. 
JOSEPH EDKINS. 
CHINESE BUDDHISM. Volume 17 of the Philosophical 
Library. 


JOSEPH COOK. 
SOCIALISM. Eighth Volume of Boston Monday Lectures. 
NORA PERRY. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE UNEXPECTED, and other 
Stories. A volume of brilliant Short Stories. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
A HOPELESS CASE. A Novel. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


BALLADS AND.LYRICS. Selected and Edited by Mr. 
Lodge, with special reference to its use for supplementary 
reading in High and Grammar Schools. 


P. DEMING. 


ADIRONDACK STORIES. A collection of several engaging 
stories of life in the Adirondacks. 


H. P. ARNOLD. 
GLEANINGS FROM PONTRESINA AND THE UPPER 
ENGADINE. 


JOHN LEYBOURN GODDARD. 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF EASEMENTS. Second 
Edition. Much enlarged by the Hon. Epmunp H. Bennett, 
LL.D., Professor of Law in the Boston University. 

LEONARD A. JONES. 
A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF CHATTEL MORT- 
GAGES. 

PRENTISS CUMMINGS. 

DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE as administered in 
the United States Courts, and in the State of Massachusetts. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


I. 


LOITERINGS IN PLEASANT PATHS. By 
Marion Har.anp, author of “Common Sense in 
the Household.” 1 vol., 12mo, $1.75. 


“This is the truthful pee f of the foreign life of an Ameri- 
can family whose main object in going ona ae Ay the 
restoration to health of one of members.” A two years’ 
residence in — and the opportunity afforded for leisurely 
examination and of knowi: laces and people, have been 
improved to furnish a delig) book of first, yet matare, 
impressions. 


“Marion Harland” cannot write without being instructive as 
well as entertaining; and, therefore, while there is nothing of 
the guide-book or journal style in this volume, the reader will 
find many hints and details which may be of value in antici- 
pated journeyings through the same lands. 


IL. 


HANDBOOK OF DRAWING. By Wms 
Wa.kKER. With upward of 200 Wood-cuts and 
Diagrams. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.75. 


“The pur of this work,” says the author in his preface, 
“is to furnish such information on Elementary Art Education 
as is not likely to be met with in any other compact form. It 
has been prepared under the guiding principle that ali true 

tion consists in the cultivation of the Prof. 


educa 4 
Walker is a wae ay and teacher in Owen's Co! Manches- 


III. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ST. JOHN. 
By Rev. James M. Macponatp, D.D. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Dzan Howson. Illus- 
trated. 1 vol., 8vo, a new edition, $3.00. 

Mp ny of this work is to present in one view all parts of 
St. John’s life, in their connection with one another and with 
his writings, and also in their connection with the life of Christ 
and the founding of the Church. It has been most favorably 
received in England. 

IV. 


HESPERUS AND OTHER POEMS. By Cuar.zes 
DeKay. 1 vol.,12mo. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


; L 
LOUISIANA. By Frances Hopeson Burnett. 
Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” “ Haworth’s,” 
etc. 1 vol., 12mo, with a frontispiece, $1.25. 
Il. 


THE SAVIOUR’S CONVERTS. By Rev. Wi11am 
ScripneR. Author of “ Pray for the Holy Spirit.” 
1 vol. 12mo, $1.00. 


III. 
DISCUSSIONS IN HISTORY AND THEOLOGY. 
By Prof. Grorcs P. Fisner, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $8.00. 
IV. 


THE ORIGIN anp GROWTH or THE PSALMS. 
By Prof. T. C. Murray. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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WEDDING CARDS, 


CORRESPONDENCE STATIONERY, 
ARMS, CRESTS, 
MONOGRAMS, MENUS, 


COBB'S LIBRARY, 


29 WASHINGTON ST., EAST OF STATE ST. 


NOW READY. 


THE CHEAP EDITION OF 


MODERN LT’AINTERS. Complete, with all the 
on gio. Wood Engravings. Five vols. bound in four, 
clo 


ALSO VOLUME FIRST OF THE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
EDITION OF 
STONES OF VENICE. With all the Plates eee. 


fully copied from the latest London edition. 8vo 
aper.¢ joth extra. Vol. II ready May ist, and Vel. I Ill 





THE SUBSCRIPTION EDITION OF 


MODERN PAINTERS. Five vols., 8vo,cloth extra, 
with all the Plates and Wood En ngravinge, is now complete 
and af for delivery to subscribers at 00; and may 
also be had separately from the set of skin’s Choice 
Works, in nine vols. for $30.00. 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. Uniform 


with the above, and completing the Subscription Edition, 
will follow very shortly. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Piace, New York. 





CHRISTY CAREW. B 
“The Honorable Miss 
Hour Series,” $1.00. 


“Displaying in man passages 
present the right to sapeet hex from George Eliot alone. Is the 
author to be her successor? There are not a few now watching 
her career with great attention, who think she can be, if she 
only chooses.""—London Morning Post. 


DOBSON’S VIGNETTES 1N RHYME. Square 
12mo, $2.00. 


May Larran, author of 
errard.” 16mo, “ Leisure- 


“QAVENDISH’S” CARD ESSAYS. Clay’s Deci- 
sions and Card Table Talk. i6mo, “ Leisure-Hour 
Series, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS. 
By C. A. Janvier. Square 8vo, $2.50. 


DEMOCRACY. An American Novel. 


16mo, “ Leis- 
ure-Hour Series,” $1.00. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





RECENT BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN ose. 
By Rev. Brooxe Herrorp. Price $1.7 


“It is skillfully Rage = n¥ and well adapted to its purposes ; 
di mp ——- 
i .~4, in its different s spare, Dickens’ Child’ 
tory 0 a and yet sufficiently elevated _ style to be 
pA of ng for older folks.”—Springfleld (M aon) Repub- 
n. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Rev. Dr. J. Monro Grsson. Price $1.00. 





THE STORY OF AUNT LIZZIE AIKEN. By 
a1 00. Ga.usHA ANDERSON. With Portrait. Price 
1 


“The whole book is moet come 


ly written; the author 
- poured into it the enthusiasm o’ east warmly alive to 
a wo 


rk, and enriched it — Ty the fruits of ealbare and 
a 8. It is a book which should everywhere and be read 
y everybody.”—Rev. Dr. J. A. Smith in Standard. 


THE LIFE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. His Pat- 
riotism and his Treason. By Hon. I. N. ARNoxp. 
With Portrait. Price $2.50. 


“The volume is full of dramatic incident. * * 
are vividly described, events graphically characterized. Per- 
sonal relations between the men of the "Revolutionary period 
and the mental laws of cause and effect, are finely traced.”— 
Cincinnati Commercial, 


INGERSOLL AND MOSES. A Reply. By Pror. 
8. I. Curtiss, D.D. New and cheaper edition. 
Price $1.00. 


“There is nothin dogmatiod’ or violent in the style | Rie 
Pe It is wee, gnified, scholarly and fair throughou' 


“Dr, Curtiss has done his work well, and has shown his 


opponent to be equally destitute of scholarship and fairness.” 
zette (Cincinnati), 


BELLE AND THE BOYS. By Mrs. C. F. Cor- 
Bry. Lilustrated. Price $1.25. 

“A bri written s , in which is told how well one of the 
clearest = 4y sweetest empered girls of sixteen took ne of 
her younger brothers in the a! of the its, They wi 

a and made her a deal of trouble, q the result fm 4 a 
triuamph.”—Springfleld (Mass.) Repubiica 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
oe. MOTIVES OF LIFE. Fourth edition, 
COX’S TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. Fourth 


Edition, $1.60. 


CUMNOCK’S CHOICE READINGS. Sixth Edi- 
tion, $1.75. 


KIRKLAND’S yr HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Second Edition, $1.50. 


Sold by all bockeellens, or sent by mail, post 
paid, on receijt of price, by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 & 119 Srare Sraezert, Cxurcaco 





